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EARLY TIMES 
CORES AGAIN 


Kentucky’s FAVORITE Straight Bourbon 


















WHERE ELSE could you find better judges of Bourbon 
than in Kentucky, the Bourbon capital of the world? 





So doesn’t it stand to reason that Early Times 
must be an exceptional whisky when for four consecutive 
years it’s been Kentucky’s own favorite straight Bourbon. 









What a record! And what a Bourbon! Hearty, full-bodied, 
yet as smoothly satisfying as the winning touchdown, 
Early Times is truly a// whisky—fine whisky, every 
ounce a man’s whisky! Try it—buy it—today! 
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The chemical industry, in extract- 
ing magnesium from sea water, 
works one of its many modern 
miracles. In each cubic mile there 
are 5-million tons of this ultra- 
lightweight metal! 


Through equally fantastic 
chemical magic, this industry 
turns soybeans into paint, natural 
gas into television cabinets and 
coal into shower curtains! Even 
more fabulous is the ability of the 
research chemist to take apart var- 
ious forms of matter, molecule by 
molecule, and put them together 
to form entirely new substances 


“Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 





How much salt water 


5-million tons of metal ? 


never found in nature. 

Basic chemical raw materials, 
previously imported or refined at 
great expense, now are produced 
synthetically in volume from 
abundant local materials. From 
hydro-carbons alone the chemical 
industry now produces over fifty- 
thousand compounds. 


The vast changes in our econ- 
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omy and the measurable advance 
toward continental self-sufficiency 
brought about by the chemical 
industry are typical of the forward 
strides being made by progressive 
American companies. 

Only under a system of free 
competitive enterprise can men 
exercise the vision and initiative 
essential to such progress. 
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Only THIS one of the 3 biggest man-woman magazines 
screens its huge audience for the BUY on their minds! 


Me you're one of the many who think 
you have to buy small circulations to 
reach “‘class markets.”’ 


That may have been true—but no longer! 
Something new—something important—has 
been happening among big-circulation mag- 
azines. 


Better Homes & Gardens has changed the 
picture—by offering advertisers a big 3/2- 
million market of way above-average needs 
and wants—and way above-average incomes! 


Yes, despite its quick climb to 3/-million 
circulation, BH&G has been deliberately 
screening out all but your best possible cus- 
tomers. There’s no fiction, no sensationalism, 
no general news pictures in BH&G. Nothing 
to attract casual readers—only those who 
mean business! 


It’s only the BUY-minded—34-million fami- 
lies, ever searching for things to make life 
fuller, homes happier, busy days easier— 
who bury their noses in BH&G! 


Husbands and wives together, they come 
up with definite ideas about what’s for 
THEM —and where to buy it! 

No other market is at once so BIG, so buy- 
MINDED, so buy-ABLE. It’s a key market for 
any consumer product. Why not get all the 
facts about BH&G’s 3)4-million better- 
income families—screened for the BUY on 
their minds! 
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Lonely. Ambassador Alan G. Kirk came 
home from Russia last week . . . In a few 
brief answers to questions he provided a 
stark picture of the lonely life of an 
American in Moscow: 

What were his dealings with Soviet off- 
cials? . . . “Very correct, very courteous.” 

Did he know about the Russian atomic 
bomb? . We had no way of know- 
ing.” 

Was he free to travel about Moscow? 
... “In certain directions.” 

How is Stalin’s health? . “Appar- 
ently very good”—but the Ambassador 
hadn't actually seen him since 1949. 


Old-home week. Most people have 
never seen Grand View, Mo. (pop. 
1,556) . In fact, a lot of them had 
never even heard of it . . . But, last week, 
Grand View was in the thick of the news. 

There was talk around town of a fancy 
new memorial library . . . Plans were 
advancing to give the place a 12.8-mil- 
lion-dollar air base Grand View 
found itself caught up in angry debate 
in the House of Representatives. 

The reason for all the furor: It’s the 
town closest to the Truman family farm. 
Harry Truman was born in Lamar, Mo. 
. .. His home now is in Independence, a 
suburb of Kansas City ... But he grew 
up on the farm the family still owns, just 
down the road a way from Grand View. 


Memorial. For some time now, friends 
of the President—including George E. 
Allen and Senator Clinton P. Anderson, 
of New Mexico—have been thinking of 
Grand View as the site for a “Harry S. 
Truman Memorial Library” . . . similar 
to the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library at 
Hyde Park, N. Y. . . . Last week, several 
distinguished Americans and important 
Democrats received letters from Senator 
Anderson explaining the idea—and sug- 
gesting a contribution. 

As the letter pointed out, much of the 
money so donated would come out of 


taxes, anyway . . . “For even the most 
favorably situated corporation,” it ex- 
plained, “about half of such a contribu- 
tion would be money that otherwise 
would go to the Government in tax”... 
Furthermore, it went on: 

“I know that the President — be 
happy to have George Allen... drop in 
at the White House and show him your 
contribution.” 

Harry Truman was far from happy 
about the letter, however .. . “If I had 
known about it, I would have stopped 
it,” he said . . . The White House em- 
phatically explained that the library was 
a project of Mr. Truman’s friends—not 
of Mr. Truman himself. 

So far as Grand View is concerned, 
the memorial hasn’t even reached the 
blueprint stage. 


Air power. Next day, Grand View was 
in the news again—and in the debates 
of Congress . . . It happened when the 
House of Representatives took up a bill 
to finance nearly 4.5 billion dollars’ worth 
of military construction Included 
was 12.8 million in improvements for 
an airport at Grand View. 

“A scheme to turn an almost dead 
horse into a big winner,” shouted Rep- 
resentative H. R. Gross (Rep.), of lowa 
... a Truman land boom!” 

“What about the Truman family at 
Grand View?” he asked . . . “The Tru- 
man property is well located for the 
boom, consisting of 394 acres not far 
from the airport and four lots in town” 
. . . He said the President’s brother, 
Vivian, who heads the Federal Housing 
Administration office in Kansas City, is 
prepared to grant FHA loans for housing 
projects in the neighborhood. 

Representative John J. Rooney 
(Dem.), of New York, called the speech 
“a tirade of political nonsense” .. . After 
things settled down the House went 
ahead and approved the 12.8-million- 
dollar airfield for Grand View. 
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It is estimated that there are one million 
people in our country who have diabetes... 


Their chances of living happy, useful lives are better 
today than ever before. In fact, life expectancy for the 
average diabetic is now double what it was before the 
discovery of insulin. 


Moreover, the outlook for still further gains against 
this disease is good, as medical science is constantly 
improving the treatment for diabetes. New types of 
insulin, for example, have made possible better control 
of this condition. Hope for future progress lies in cur- 
rent research on insulin and on utilization of food by 
the body. 


Doctors say, however, that successful control of 
diabetes more than ever depends largely upon the 
diabetic himself, who must understand his disease in 
order to learn to live with it. Above all, he must co- 
operate closely and faithfully with his physician in 
keeping insulin, diet, and exercise in correct balance. 


Today, the patient who carefully follows the doctor’s 
instructions about these three essentials of treatment 
—as well as other measures to maintain good health— 
can usually look forward to many years of happy living. 





Doctors stress the importance of 
learning the symptoms of this disease. 
They are: excessive hunger, excessive 
thirst, excessive urination, continual 
fatigue, and loss of weight. Although 
these symptoms may indicate well- 
established diabetes, prompt and proper 
treatment can usually bring it under 
control. Indeed, many patients live as 
long with diabetes as they would be 





expected to live without it. 
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The Doctor looks at Diabetes 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance | Company 


(A MUTUAL i COMPANY) 








However, there are a great many people 
in our country who have diabetes, 
but do not know it... 


This is because the disease usually causes no obvious 
early symptoms. Yet detection is easier today than 
ever before. For instance, it is now possible for anyone 
to make a simple test at home to detect sugar in the 
urine—one of the signs of diabetes. 


This test is also a routine part of most medical exam- 
inations. If the test is positive, the doctor can then 
make additional tests to determine whether the pres- 
ence of sugar is due to diabetes or some other condition. 


Authorities urge everyone—particularly those who 
are middle-aged, overweight, or who have diabetes in the 
family—to have a check-up for diabetes included in 
regular physical examinations. In this way, the disease 
can be discovered early when the chances of successful 
control are best—often by diet alone. It is especially 
important for those who are overweight to be on guard 
against this disease, as studies show that 85 percent of 
diabetics over age 40 were moderately or markedly 
overweight before the onset of the disease. 









Please send me a copy 
of your booklet, 1151K, 
“‘Diabetes.”’ 


Name 





Street. 





City. State 












































(How does our educational system 
benefit from the Brewing Industry? 
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State beer taxes help build schools and 
provide salaries for teachers. 


In 1950, the more than four hundred brewers in America paid 
$193 million into State Treasuries—besides nearly $700 million 
in Federal Excise Taxes. In many states, this state revenue from 
the Brewing Industry builds public schools and provides salaries 
and pensions for teachers. Without this important revenue, un- 
doubtedly most real estate and other state and local taxes would 
have to be increased. / Be. 


More about the historical, economic and social role of beer 
is presented in the book, “Beer and Brewing in America.” If 
you would like a free copy, just write to the United States 
Brewers Foundation, 21 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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You can count on this as a new round of tax raises is voted: 

Tax increase this time very probably is the last. Tax cutting, if big war 
is avoided, probably will be the next order of business, maybe in 1954. 

Taxes are at a level that can generate political revolt. 

Leaders in Congress, with an ear to the ground, have determined that this 
is all. There won't be any more, barring a big leftward shift in 1952. The 
drift, instead of being to the left, appears to be to the right. 








To show you what new taxes will do when they take full hold: 

At_war peak, in terms of cash: Outgo was 95 billion, income 50 billion, 
deficit, 45 billion. That was for all taxes, pay-roll taxes included. 

In year ahead, starting next July 1: Outgo is set at 88 billion, income is 
estimated at 81 billion, deficit will be 7 billion. That's in cash, too. 

Taxes are to take 30 billion more than at the height of war. In big part 
this is due to increase in income to tax, but some of it is due to rate of tax 
in many fields that is higher, even, than in the big war. 








After new taxes take full hold on incomes of 1952: 

At $4,000 of taxable income, income tax will take 1 dollar out of 4 At 
$10,000 of taxable income, the take will be 2 dollars out of 5. At $15,000, the 
take is to be 1 dollar out of 2. At $25,000, it will be 2 out of 3. At $50,000, 
it is to be 3 dollars out of 4. At $100,000 it's 9 out of 10. 

That's the tax rate applied after exemptions and deductions. Rates of tax 
have a great leveling effect upon incomes. They assure that no one can get very 
rich out of high salaries or income from investments. Above $25,000 of income 
there will remain only about 10 billion dollars that could be taxed away if 
rates were raised to 100 per cent on every excess nickel. What that means is 
that the rich have been soaked. There aren't vast amounts to soak. 














Taxes will take 52 cents out of every dollar of corporation income above 
$25,000. In World War II, the regular tax took 40 cents from a dollar. 

Tax on “excess" profits can raise the take to 70 cents out of a dollar. 
Then there are State and local taxes to be piled on top of that. Governments 
next year will get 3 out of 4 dollars earned by many companies. 

Tax rates, at these levels, admittedly take much of the incentive out of 
venturing in business. If capital is ventured and lost, it's gone. If ventured 
in business with success, Government takes most of any earnings. The gamble 
for newcomers seems hardly worth it. Established industry, however, can gamble 
and write off losses as business expenses. Tax pressures all are on the side of 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


making the big bigger, keeping the little small and hard up. 


Under the new tax law, there are these other points: 

Gains from sale of capital assets held for more than six menths still will 
be treated differently from income. Highest effective rate of tax on these 
long-term gains will remain at 25 per cent. : 

Estates still can be passed along, where they exist, without bumping up 
against higher estate taxes. Community-property principle is retained. 

Deductions of business expenses are not interfered with. Ownership of. 
farms by persons of sizable income, and of other operating property where there 
is a chance to build up the value of that property, retains its attraction. 
Livestock producers are given some new breaks in the tax law. 

Ordinary taxpayers, however, with their salaries to depend upon, get few 
breaks in these fields. Big deductions for business expense, expense accounts 
that can be padded usually do not escape the eye of the tax collector. It's 
just for the favored few, with a stand-in, that this loophole means much. 

You learn more of new taxes on pages 20, 74 and 82. 





Truce in Korea remains elusive. A truce, if one comes, will not lead to 
important cuts in arms spending. Any truce will be an uneasy one. 

Arms programs, instead of shrinking, are tending to grow. Air Force is 
pointing now to a 140-group goal. Navy is to get more for its air arm. Army 
will need more men to pace a growing Air Force and Navy. 

Atomic industry is just starting a huge expansion. New weapons, to be big | 
stuff if official talk means anything, still are in the dream or drawing-board 
Stage. They'll take new billions when production does start. 

Spending trends continue to be upward. They won't level off before late 
1952 and will hold near peak levels during much of 1953. A stop to fighting in 
Korea is not to alter that prospect materially. 

Draft squeeze, mild now, will really be felt after mid-1952. 























As politics warms up in this country, nine months before conventions: 
Truman objective is to keep Republicans guessing, his own position as fluid 
as possible. Odds still are that Truman intends to step aside. 
Taft's position, right now, is strong among Republicans. Taft outlook is 
tied closely to the political climate in mid-1952. If Democrats are weak and 
divided then, Taft will stand a strong chance. If Democratic fortunes seem to 
be on the mend, Republicans may look for some magic name. | 
Eisenhower, as of now, is the Republican dark horse. He wants it but still 
hesitates while Taft makes hay. An Eisenhower draft is a fast-receding pros- 
pect. The General will have to get out and work to win. He can't coast. 

















Churchill is a definite favorite to be Britain's next Prime Minister. 
Churchill return, however, isn't to solve Empire troubles; is not to return 
Britain to her old-time position of strength. Leadership now won't do that. 

Britain's Empire, fast falling apart, probably can be put into order only 
by more direct U.S. help. U.S.; helping, may want something more than it has | 
been getting in return. It is doubtful if the British are to get a free hand 
in shaping policies in parts of the world where U.S. must move in when those 
policies backfire or lead to trouble that Britain can't control. 
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...you enjoy carefree car confidence that comes from extra- 
firm road grip and instant response to brake and wheel. 

... you ride on cold rubber treads especially toughened to 
give 30% extra wear. 

... you are cushioned on thousands of loops of patented Double- 
Life Cord for extra flexibility and stamina. 

And...these Lee Super DeLuxe tires are made with such a 
margin of extra strength and safety that we can and do guaran- 
tee them for a full 15 months against all road-hazard damage. 
See your Lee dealer. Note his prices. Read the Lee Guaranty. 
Then you'll know why these tires are famous for 


every extra except cost 
LEE-RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION, CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
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British A-Bomb to Be Tested in U.S....Stassen 
Turning to Taft? ... Jet Shows Russians’ Skill 


The first British-built atomic bomb 
probably is to be tested soon on the 
U.S. range in Nevada, rather than in 
Australia. The British have a bomb. 


wok & 


Waste heat from an atomic stockpile 
is being used by the British for heat- 
ing a nearby housing development. 
The atom is beginning to find more 
and more practical uses. 


x * * 


Pressure is building in Congress to 
force the use of atomic weapons, from 
bombs down to artillery shells, if this 
country actually possesses the stock- 
pile of weapons about which its offi- 
cials talk. Sitting on weapons while 
American boys are being killed does 
not appeal to the political instinct of 
many members of Congress. 


* * *& 


General Dwight Eisenhower is not 
happy over the fact that in the politi- 
cal heirarchy of defense machinery in 
Europe he is No. 3 rather than No. 
1 in the chain of command. Charles 
Spofford, a relatively unknown Amer- 
ican lawyer, is in No. 1 as representa- 
tive of the U.S. State Department. 


x * * 


Martha Taft, wife of the Ohio Sena- 
tor, is encouraging her husband to 
try again for the U.S. Presidency, 
not discouraging him. Reports have 
had it that her illness caused the Sen- 
ator to become reluctant to run. 


oe 


Harold Stassen, if his friends are 
judging correctly, is edging in the 
Taft direction and away from Eisen- 
hower. The Eisenhower band wagon 
is stalled at the moment. 


cK xX 


Philip Jessup probably will receive 
an interim appointment as U. S. Del- 
egate to the United Nations. Mr. Jes- 
sup’s chances of being confirmed by 
the Senate are so dim that his nomin- 
ation is not likely to be ‘presented. 


10 


Taxpayers will be interested to dis- 
cover that one or more collectors of 
internal revenue—the men _ who 
enforce the tax laws—tend_ to 
write in big figures for entertain- 
ment, meals and hotel bills as an 
offset to income. Tax collectors some- 
times use a device in their personal 
affairs that the average taxpayer 
usually is denied. 


x * * 


Comment again is being heard about 
rather obscure officials, who enjoy 
political connections of the right 
kind, blossoming out on their own 
in beautifully appointed suites of 
offices. 


x * * 


Winston Churchill is going to try for 
a Churchill-Stalin-Truman meeting 
if he is returned to power as British 
Prime Minister. Mr. Churchill hopes 
that he can become the middleman 
in settling differences between the 
world’s two really big powers. 
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Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, is 
to continue to follow the British lead 
in the Middle East although that 
leading to date is in the direction of 
retreat. The British talked the Ameri- 
can Secretary of State out of inde- 
pendent steps by the U.S. to retain a 
strong position in a vitally impor- 
tant part of the world. 


x * * 


President Truman is aware that, as 
Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill would 
expect to exercise an influence on 
U.S. policy somewhat out of keeping 
with the degree of power that Great 
Britain now is able to bring to bear. 
Complaints are beginning to be 
voiced in Britain that the United 
States is tending to become too strong 
and may need to face some restraint. 


x * *& 


In Europe, rumors are circulating 
again that a new devaluation in the 
British pound and French franc is to 
occur after the British election. 


x k * 


The Russian MIG-15 jet plane recov- 
ered intact in Korea turned out to be 
powered by an engine modeled after 
the British NENE, which had been 
shipped to the Russians in 1946. 
There were refinements in the en- 
gine, however, that neither British 
nor American engineers had thought 
of, and this is taken as proof of the 
excellence of technical skill at Rus- 
sia’s service. 


x * * 


Russians are sending to the Far East 
each month more jet planes than 
U.S. industry is producing at this 
point. 


x * * 


Juan Per6n, Argentina’s President, is 
going to win re-election hands down, 
but some astute diplomats are willing 
to bet that he will not serve out the 
new six-year term. Inflation, food 
shortages and graft are starting to eat 
into the political base of the regime. 
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TEXACO can help management get... 


Higher unit output 


Lower unit costs 


with complete plant analysis by skilled Texaco Lubrication 


Engineers plus superior Texaco quality lubricants. 


Here’s an example in the transportation field. The man- 
agement of a Diesel operated Towing and Transportation 
fleet — the largest of its kind in the world — lubricates all 
Diesel engines with Texaco Ursa Oils exclusively. And here’s 
why: 





1. Maximum power with less fuel used because rings 
stay free, preventing wasteful blow-by. 


2. Lower maintenance costs because full lubricating 
efficiency is maintained. 


3. Reduced wear because engines are fully protected. 


THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO in every major field. 
In the transportation field, for instance — more revenue air- 
line plane miles, more buses and more locomotives and cars 
are lubricated with Texaco than with any other brand. 





ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT PLAN, especially designed 
for your plants in whatever major field of industry or trans- 
portation you are engaged — brings you skilled engineering 
service that helps increase efficiency and reduce unit costs. 
For details call the nearest Texaco Distributing Plant or 
write The Texas Company, 135 E. 42nd St., New York 17,N.Y. 
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THE REAL STORY 


OF IRAN 


As Told by the American 
Ambassador, Henry F. Grady 


The British, calling the signals in the fight 
for oil in Iran, called them wrong. 

That's the view of Henry F. Grady, retiring 
U.S. Ambassador who spent 15 months in 
Teheran as a central figure in efforts to bring 
order out of the confusion. 

British efforts to upset Premier Mossadegh 
by pressure backfired explosively. So did 
Britain's strategy of taking the oil case to the 
United Nations. Now the British are out, and 
chances of getting back are slim. Mossadegh 


is stronger than ever but Mr. Grady thinks he 
may be leading his country down the ‘‘path 
of ruin.’ A Communist fifth column is waiting 
to take over. 

U.S. News & World Report has previously 
presented in interviews the British and Iranian 
official viewpoints. In the following interview 
Ambassador Grady, now in the United States, 
tells the real story of the blowup in Iran and 
what lies ahead for the West in the strate- 
gic Middle East. 











Q Would you call Iran a free country, 
Mr. Grady? 

A Yes, I would. It’s a democracy, a 
constitutional monarchy. I don’t mean 
that it has gone ‘as far as some of the 
other countries in the development of 
democratic processes, but it is basically 
democratic. 

Q We have heard that the British 
have exercised quite a good deal of po- 
litical control in Iran over the past years. 
How do they do that? 

A By developing influence. Of course. 
in Iran, with their ownership of the big- 
gest industry there, their position eco- 
nomically is very strong. Any country 
owning an industry as big as the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co. would in any case ex- 
ercise influence, and they can_ take 
measures in Parliament to maintain that 
interest. 

Q It’s considered here that they con- 
trol a substantial part of the Iranian 
Parliament, directly or indirectly—would 
you say that was true? 

A | wouldn't say so, because if they 
had they would have gotten the supple- 
mentary oi] agreement ratified. 
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Q This opposition of the last few 
days has come from influential mem- 
bers? 

A | think the opposition has been a 
natural one to Prime Minister Mossa- 
degh and his group, and has been grad- 
ually getting momentum. About 14 
members of the Majlis, which is the 
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lower house of Parliament, refused to 
compromise when it was a matter of a 
vote of confidence tor the Prime Min- 
ister. Some time back, when a number 
refused to attend, the Prime Minister 
got up—it was about noon then—and 
said, “There isn’t any quorum. There 
will be a quorum at 4 o'clock. My Gov- 
ernment will be responsible for security 
until 4 o’clock, but not after 4 o'clock.” 
There was a quorum at 4 o'clock. That is 
by way of indicating that the old man is 
not soft. 

Now, this opposition group has de- 
veloped again, and has refused to go to 
several meetings, and the Prime Min- 
ister wasn't able to force them to do so. 
But the British, by taking the matter to 
the United Nations, have solidified the 
country behind Mossadegh, so that the 
leader of the 14 in opposition has an- 
nounced that they were now behind the 
Prime Minister 100 percent. 

I think it was a great mistake to take 
the matter to the U.N. I think the Brit- 
ish have given Mr. Mossadegh the 
chance of a great forum to tell the world 
how this oil company has oppressed 
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the Iranian people, how Western capi- 
talism is tending to control and possibly 
destroy other countries in the unde- 
veloped part of the world. This opposi- 
tion was rising due to natural causes, be- 
cause Iranian thinking people are very 
much worried about the oil problem and 
see disaster facing Iran as a result of 
this sort of controversy. This natural op- 
position had been developing against 
his extremism, but now the country has 
become unified again. 

Q What else could Britain have done, 
except to go beyond the national sov- 
ereignty of Iran into an international 
tribunal of some kind? 

A Well, possibly they can make a case 
for their action, but so far I can see only 
harm coming to them as a result of it. 
The question of what they could do is 
another matter. They could continue to 
negotiate. The people of the Orient don’t 
negotiate rapidly. You can’t be im- 
patient with them. You can’t issue ulti- 
matums and time deadlines. It doesn’t 
work. 

Q Are the Iranians a proud people? 

A Extremely so. Very sensitive and 
very proud. And very able and _ highly 
intelligent. Mossadegh is not to be dis- 
counted. He’s a man of unusual ability, 
well educated at European universities, 
and of great culture. He is a Persian 
gentleman. 

Q The British have felt all along they 
could push him out of power, haven't 
they? 

A That’s been their strategy. They 
put all their chips on that, and I don’t 
think it was very wise. 

Q Isn't this whole thing just a matter 
of what the division of profits shall be 
from oil? 

A In a sense, yes, but I think more 
fundamentally it is a nationalistic surge 
that is characteristic in the Far East and 
Middle East—a desire for so-called in- 
dependence. I was in India when the 
Indians got their independence. They 
got their political independence, and 
then were very sensitive about foreign 
investments because they didn’t want to 
replace their political independence with 
economic dependence. The Iranians have 
felt, especially the Mossadegh group, 
that the oil company was dominating 
the life of the country to the detriment 
of Iran. 

Q What is there really to the division- 
of-profits phase of this controversy? 

A It plays an important though a sec- 
ondary part. I think if profits played 
enough part the Iranians would have 
made a deal with the British. But it isn’t 
strong enough to offset this nationalist 
feeling and their desire for so-called 
economic independence. 

Q There’s a real revolution going on 
in Iran, then? 
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A Yes, there’s a revolution—not only 
there, but all through the Middle East. 

Q As to this 50-50 division of profits, 
we hear various stories about it. One is 
that there is a real 50-50 and then that 
it’s a fake 50-50. The fake 50-50, we’ve 
understood, is due to the fact that the 
British said 50-50 after they pay taxes 
to the British Government. Is that right? 

A The royalties that were in existence 
two years ago last July amounted, at 
present prices, to 13 to 15 million pounds. 
Since then an agreement, if it had been 
ratified, would have brought that up to 
25 to 30 million pounds as a maximum. 

Q You mean 30 million for the 
Iranians? 

A Yes. The profits of the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co. last vear were 100 million 
pounds. 

Q From all sources? 

A From Iran. The British proposal 
was that an operating company be set 
up. The property of the oil company 





Anglo iranian Co. 
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would be turned over to the Iranian 
Government. Then a company operating 
as a subsidiary of the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Co. would be set up. That subsidiary 
company would have the concession to 
exploit and operate and sell oil. So they'd 
be getting presumably the same profits 
that they have gotten up to now, about 
100 million pounds. 

Q The British company would get 
these profits? 

A Yes, and divide. 

Q How? 

A Fifty-fifty, taking out 10 per cent 
for amortization of the properties. 

Q What about the taxes? 

A The British would pay their taxes 
out of their own share, so that they 
wouldn’t actually get as much as the 
Iranian Government. The Iranian Gov- 
ernment would get, assuming returns on 
the basis of 100 million pounds net and 
10 per cent out for amortization, on the 
basis of the proposal which Jackson 


—, 


made, and which Stokes made in effec 
later, very much more than the, had 
been getting and the supplementan 
agreement provided for. 

Q About 45 millions, three times a 
much? 

A Yes. Besides that, there are accy. 
mulated royalties under the unratified 
supplementary agreement of about 45 
million pounds which would be turned 
over to the Iranian Government on mak. 
ing a settlement. 

I said to Mossadegh, “Look what you 
have accomplished for your country, 
And Averell Harriman told him the same 
thing, “You'll get about 45 million 
pounds, which is about 15 or 30 million 
more than the supplemental agreement 
would have provided, and then you'll 
get all this accumulated money. This 
will put you in excellent shape finan. 
cially.” 

“What is 50 million?” he said. “When 
we run this oil company, we are going 
to get three times that much out of it.” 

Q I don’t believe that we have ever 
read any facts as to the exact amounts 
that he would get. They’ve never come 
out. Why didn’t the British make them 
public? 

A That is one thing that the British 
have failed to do and I think it is very 
short-sighted. 

Q Is the Jackson to whom you refer 
the British negotiator? 

A Jackson is the deputy chairman 
and came down for negotiations with the | 
first group representing the oil company. 
The second group under Stokes repre- | 
sented the British Government. Jackson | 
gave to the Joint Iranian Oil Commission 
the British proposal. The Iranians te- | 
jected it. They let him read it, then went 
into another room to phone Mossadegh 
and came back and said, “We wont 
take it.” I had seen the Prime Minister 
that day and urged him not to reject it 
without careful study. 

The next morning he had his cabinet 
and his Oil Commission in a joint meet: | 
ing. They were in session for a_ long 
time. There wasn’t any opposition. They | 
just sit around and talk but Mossadegh | 
writes the ticket. I sent him during the 
meeting a letter pleading that he study 
carefully the matter. 

I said, “I think it meets your requite- 
ments with regard to nationalization and 
it will give you good working arrange- 
ments for getting revenue out of your 
oil.” He wrote me a very polite note, 
saying that my suggestions had come too | 
late. I don’t know if that meant that he | 
would have taken them if they had come 
earlier. I doubt it. But that was the reply, 
and Jackson had nothing to do but go 
home. Mossadegh got a vote of confi- |} 
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dence in Parliament on his rejection of 
the British order. 
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. « - ‘The Communist Party is very active’ 





There are plenty of people in the 
Majlis, there might be a majority, who 
would vote against him if they were ab- 
solutely free and unintimidated—certain- 
lv in the Senate. 

' Q Who intimidates them? 

A Fadayan Islam (defenders of Is- 
lam), a rightist, religious, fanatical 
group. It corresponds to the group in 
India from which came the assassination 
of Gandhi. 

Q Is it Communist in origin? 

¢, No, it is not. It is religious. 

Q Terroristic? 

Zs. Yes. 

Q Doesn't this suggest that some hid- 
den power is stiffening the back of this 
Premier? After all, it is a small country. 
How can he get to be so defiant of a big 
country, unless he feels that he has back 
of him some power that’s going to sup- 
port him against the big country? What 
is that influence? 

A He doesn’t indicate any sympathy 
for Soviet Russia. I think he fears Russia 
and its power, but I don’t think he has 
any sympathy for Communism or for 
Russia. He would probably be as un- 
happy about Iran going behind the Iron 
Curtain as anybody in Iran. Yet, if he 
were working for Russia, he couldn’t be 
helning her any more than he is doing. 

Q Is it possible that he is trading Rus- 
sia against the other side? Is he playing 
one off against the other? 

A Oh, certainly. I have always talked 
very frankly with him, and told him 
that he was leading the country down 
the path to ruin. He said: “If we go 
Communist, it will be the British fault 
and your fault,” pointing at me. I asked, 
“Do you mean me?” and he said, “No, I 
mean the United States, whose mission 
in the world is to prevent the spread of 
Communism.” 

Q Does he spéak good English? 

A No, only French, which I do not 
speak very well. 

Q Then, this was all interpreted? 

A Yes. I compare him to a child who 
stands before a red-hot stove with his 
hand right there but looking over his 
shoulder to see if his papa is going to 
grab him before he puts his hand on the 
stove. I think there is a feeling that papa 
is going to grab him, or uncle is going to 
rab him before it is too late. So, I sup- 
pose the next thing may be a situation 
which may call for some emergency 
treatment in terms of economic assist- 
ance. 

Q From us? 

A Yes. 

Q Is that what he has been angling 
for, really? 

A No, I don’t think so. That would be 
a sort of by-product. He just has a fixed 
idea of getting rid of the British. While 
some of the people around Mossadegh 
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may have a desire to benefit and im- 
prove their own fortunes as a result of 
the Iranian Government taking over the 
oil company, I don’t think that Mossa- 
degh has any such ideas. He’s an honest 
man and, actually, one of the few honest 
politicians in the country. He will tell 
you that he has waited 30 years for this 
opportunity to get rid of the British. 

Q Does he consider himself a national 
hero? 

A Oh, yes. He has 95 per cent of the 
people behind him. 

Q They believe their freedom is at 
stake? 

A Yes, their economic freedom is at 
stake and their welfare. They think that 
all this money that has been going to 
Great Britain from their industries is 
now going to be available for them. 
There’s a story I have heard, I don't 
know whether it’s true or not, that the 
day the nationalization law was passed 
people went into the service stations 
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with their empty cans to get their gaso- 
line, and when they had to pay they 
were shocked. 

Q They thought they had taken over 
the whole oil industry? 

A Oh, yes. In the course of the past 
few months people have been getting 
some second thoughts on the oil problem, 
but they’ve been sold a bill of goods by 
the politicians who have got the people 
firmly believing that taking over the oil 
company is a great thing for their coun- 
try. 

Q Does Mossadegh believe that sin- 
cerely? 

A I thought for a while that he was 
developing a bargaining position, but, 
after he rejected the offer of Jackson, I 
knew that he was quite sincere. 

Q How strong is the leftist influence 
in Iran? 

A It hasn’t been so very strong, but it 
has become stronger lately. It’s well or- 
ganized. The party is the Communist 





Party. It has been illegalized, but it’s 
very active. It’s the only organized group 
in the country outside of the National 
Front, which is only a small group. When 
there was a strike in the refinery last 
March, with 70,000 people out of work, 
the Tudeh Party (Communist) was very 
active and stimulated the people into 
going on strike. 

Q Which plant are you speaking of? 

A The Anglo-Iranian refinery at Aba- 
dan, which employs about 70,000 people. 

Q And you think the Communists had 
something to do with fomenting the 
strike? 

A I think they helped to get it going. 
The cause of the strike was a withdrawal 
of certain privileges by the company, 
which was very poorly timed. They 
started the strikes in plants elsewhere in 
Iran. And that’s what will happen again. 
The oil company up to now is still pay- 
ing wages to these people, so there is no 
real unemployment. Now, I suppose, that 
will stop. The Iranian Government hasn’t 
any money to pay them. In fact, 43 per 
cent of the Government revenues have 
come from the oil. They won’t be en- 
tirely wiped out because there is a certain 
amount of oil stored and they may get 
buvers for it and ship it. 

Also, some people think that they can 
produce 20 per cent of what was done 
by the company on the less refined prod- 
ucts. If they can get buyers, they can 
get some revenue from oil but not so 
much as they got under the system of 
royalties. The danger is in unpaid work- 
ers, with the inability of the Government 
to meet the pay rolls. Certainly the oil 
company won't continue to pay and the 
Government probably couldn’t with the 
cut down in Government revenues and 
the question is whether it could even 
pay the Army and civil servants. The 
Government recently authorized meas- 
ures permitting use of 14 million pounds 
—which is the backing for the currency 
—to keep itself going. But that will last 
only a couple of months. 

Q Did Britain have to agree to re- 
lease that? 

A They could disagree to release it if 
they wished. It’s in London, and whether 
they are going to go that far I don't 
know. To convert it into rial [Iranian 
money] would take the consent of the 
British Treasury. The British Treasury 
might block it. 

Q Does this Tudeh Party seem to 
have lots of money? Does it have any 
financial problems? 

A No. It’s like these fifth columns any- 
place. They always get money—possibly 
from the sale of Russian products. Pro- 
ceeds may go to financing the Tudeh 
Party. It is well financed. They put out 
large amounts of leaflets, have a radio— 
on the other side of the border—and un- 
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doubtedly finance several newspapers. 
It is well organized and directed. 

Q They are there to pick up the 
pieces? 

A Precisely. If the situation becomes 
completely confused, anything can hap- 
pen in the country. A coup d’état could 
put in a pro-Communist. The Shah’s 
crown might be at stake. 

Q Is it the kind of country that a coup 
by a Communist leader could make 
totalitarian overnight? 

A Yes, if the confusion were sufficient- 
ly great. Remember that the father of 
the present Shah came in and was a 
dictator. That was done overnight. So 
a strong, leftist, pro-Soviet regime could 
come in. 

Q Is the situation in Iran having 
repercussions in the Arab countries? 

A Yes, it is making them independent 
the way the Iranians are becoming in- 
dependent. I think it is clearly evident 
in Egypt and may become evident in 
Jordan, although there is no evidence 
of that as yet. But the loss of Abdullah 
was a great loss to British interests there. 
The Iraq Government got a change 
in the rates on royalties without any 
difficulty. 

Q Since the Iranian Government busi- 
ness started? 

A Yes, that has been negotiated with- 
in the past six weeks or two months. 

Q If Iran does go Communist will that 
be disastrous from our point of view? 

A Yes. If the Russians control Iran 
they are in the vestibule of the building 
and can then easily go into the other 
rooms, Iraq and the other countries in 
the Middle East. 

Q Do the Russians have any military 
strength nearby? 

A Yes. There’s no indication of its 
being enhanced, but there are probably 
about 60,000 troops along the border. 

Q What kind of Iranian Army is 
there? 

A 135,000, fairly well trained. We’ve 
given them equipment. 

Q Do the Iranians have any of the 
heavy stuff? 

A Yes, we've given it to them. They’ve 
got a lot of tanks, howitzers, bazookas. 
Q Do they know how to use them? 

A Yes, they’re being trained in their 
use. And they have a small Air Force 
which isn’t too bad. We have a military 
mission training them, but nobody knows 
how good they would be in case of an 
emergency. 

Q What about the Shah? Does he 
have enough popular support so that if 
he wanted to take a hand in this thing 
he could straighten it out? 

A He wants to take a constructive 
hand if he can be sure that he can do so 
successfully. But he knows the hazards 
of anyone foreign or domestic trying to 
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elbow out a man like Mossadegh. Mossa- 
degh has such popular following that, 
even if he were elbowed out, his follow- 
ers might take to the streets and alley- 
ways. 

Q Is the Army loyal to the Shah? 

A As far as anybody knows. 

Q But if it isn’t paid, it may not be 
loyal? 

A That’s it. The Shah is a very fine 
young man. He tries to maintain a con- 
stitutional monarchy. He doesn't like 
the idea, from a standpoint of political 
philosophy, of trying to dictate to the 
Prime Minister. He calls him in and 
talks to him and tries to get him to take 
a reasonable and constructive attitude 
on matters of state. The Shah is as aware 
as anybody of the dangers developing 
as a result of not getting an oil settle- 
ment. He knows the advantage of get- 
ting a settlement, but he will not attempt 
to put pressure on the Prime Minister. 
How can you pressure a man who regu- 
larly gets a 100 per cent vote of confi- 
dence in the Parliament? That’s where 
the British have made a mistake. They've 
assumed that Mossadegh could be got- 
ten rid of and somebody else put in his 
place who would be reasonable and 
make a reasonable agreement. This I 
think is a false hope. 

Q If Russia did get control, could 
they get that oil out? 

A It isn't likely that they could get 
much of the oil. 

Q What could they do? 

A They could deprive us of it. 

Q Why couldn't they get much of the 
oil? 

A Because of transportation difficul- 
ties. Of course, if they had a friendly 
Government and the control didn’t come 
from direct aggression—which would 
mean World War III, I assume—they 
could get tankers and could ship a lot up 
to the Black Sea and to their refineries. 

I suppose if war came, one of the first 
things that would be done would be for 
our side to destroy the Russian-controlled 
or owned refineries. I don’t contemplate 
Russia getting Iranian oil in the event of 
war in any Case. 

Q But we will lose it? 

A We will lose it and they won't gain 
it. 

Q How does Mossadegh propose to 
operate these oil companies? He doesn’t 
have the technical people, does he? 

A He thinks he can employ the tech- 
nical people and he thinks it can be di- 
rected by the board which has been 
partly set up. The Government company 
is called the Iranian National Oil Co. 
And he has said a number of times that 
foreign oil people are going to be invited 
to serve on that board. He has even said 
that there would be a majority of for- 
eign directors. 


Q Does he include British? 

A No. 

Q Has he invited Americans? 

A None has been mentioned, but | 
think the Iranians might like to haye 
some Americans on it. 

Q Are we tabooing that sort of thing? 

A It hasn't come up in any practical 
way. I think we have to be a little hard to 
get on that, as a matter of fact. Because 
there is a little suspicion on the part of 
the British that we are trying to get jp 
there, anyhow. 

A company like the one in Iraq, on 
which four countries are represented, 
would eliminate talk of British domina- 
tion. It would be out of politics. Whether 
the Iranians or the British would want 
that, I don’t know, but I have read that 
it may be discussed. If you could get 
around this almost obsession that the 
British are going to control them if they 
are allowed to stay there and operate in 
any form whatever, if you could get 
around that, the problem might. be 
solved. 

Q Primarily that’s the emotional 
issue? 

A That’s the emotional issue. The 
hard-core issue is the division of the 
profits. And the Iranians are thinking in 
terms of 25 to 75, as a maximum. 

Q Which is which? 

A Oh, they would get the 75 and the 
25 wouldn't be profits for the British, but 
would be set aside to meet such claims 
as they pretend to have—I think that’s the 
wording of the law. It would be for pay- 
ment of the property, not for any profits 
in the operation. 

Q In other words, the Iranians would 
pay out of the 25 per cent the British 
claims for compensation growing out of 
the confiscation of their property? 

A Yes. And they would decide on the 
legitimacy of the claims and would take 
into account their own counterclaims. 

Q They have some counterclaims? 

A Oh, yes. They haven't indicated 
what they would be, but Makki, who is 
Secretary of this Joint Oil Commission, 
and has been down in Abadan for some 
months now, has made the statement or 
has been purported to have made the 
statement that when Iran gets through 
with the oil company the oil company 
will owe them money. 

Q How do the Iranians react to the 
idea that here is a piece of property in 
which a foreign party has invested huge 
sums, and now they are taking that 
property away without paying for it? In 
international law that has always been a 
measure of the capacity of government 
to really be decent in the world, hasn't 
it? 

A The answer that Mossadegh gives 
is that they are going to pay. 

Q If they are going to pay for it out 
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‘British haven’t called the signals very well’ 
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of the British earnings, they aren't really 
paying for it, are they? 

A They say they have nationalized 
and are going to operate the industry. 
Q But what of the British share? 

A They don’t regard the British as 
having any share. They always say, “We 
will pay—if the property is worth 600 
million to 750 million dollars, we will 

pay for it.” 

Q Is that supposed to be the going 
value? 

A It is the going value. 

Q The British haven't invested any 
such sum? 

A No. The refinery is the largest in 
the world and one of the most modern, 
so I suppose they did put a good deal of 
money into it. 

But then the Iranians say, “They built 
that out of the profits.” And they say, 
“They got those profits out of our re- 
sources.” Some of them go so far as to 
say they should have everything the 
company owns, the tankers, refineries 
in Western Europe and everything, be- 
cause it all came out of Iran originally. 

Q But they made their contract with 
their eyes wide open, didn’t they? 

A There isn’t much point in speaking 
of contracts. They aren’t much concerned 
about that. 

Q But from a juridical sense would 
you say the British were right? 

A Yes, I think so, because they have 
this concession, they were living up to 
their terms of the contract, at least 
on the face of it. The Iranians claim 
there was a lot of fudging on the book- 
keeping. 

Q So that all this means is that some 
competent tribunal which would take 
into account all the equities would have 
to make the final appraisal, before there 
could be a final settlement? 

A That’s right. There would have to 
be an arbitration board to go into the 
whole thing. 

Q You spoke of Mossadegh telling you 
that if the Communists took over in Iran 
it would be partly our fault. Did he men- 
tion anything specifically? 

A No. What he was thinking of was 
that we should put enough pressure on 
the British to get them to accept his 
conception of nationalism. 

Q Did he ever talk about aid from 
this country? 

A No. Just by implication. 

Q Do they actually need monetary 
aid? Aren’t their oil revenues large 
enough? 

A They would have been if they had 
made this contract which the British 
have offered them. I think an American 
loan would be a very good thing from 
the standpoint of showing our interest 
in them. And I assume the 25-million- 
dollar Export-Import Bank loan would 
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be a beginning. It was to be used en- 
tirely for agricultural equipment and 
road-building equipment. In other words 
it was basically for the improvement of 
agriculture and their internal transporta- 
tion. That would all be American equip- 
ment and we would have direction in the 
spending of the money, just as the In- 
ternational Bank does with its credits. I 
think that in itself is important. 

Q Would Mossadegh like that—this 
direction of how it should be spent? 

A I don't think many of the Iranians 
would like it, but it is in the application 
which they submitted a year ago Sep- 
tember. It provides for direction by 
American engineers. 

Q So that we can assure a position for 
ourselves over there rather inexpensively? 

A That’s quite right. 

Q And probably keep the Russians 
out by some show of interest? 

A That is the way I feel. 





—Acme 


THE TUDEH PARTY 
“‘Illegalized, but very active’ 


Q Why aren’t we showing more in- 
terest, then? 

A That is one of the things I haven't 
been able to understand. 

It opens a door to a tremendous area 
with oil and geographic position, and 
there is no use, in my opinion, in 
strengthening Turkey, Greece and all the 
other countries around the periphery of 
Russia and leaving a wide-open door. 
When you're playing football you only 
need one hole in the line to go through, 
don’t you? 

Q Do the Iranians need dollar ex- 
change? 

A Until these troubles reached their 
peak, there was never any question 
about conversion to dollars for any pur- 
chases they wanted to make in the 
United States. But the British Treasury 
would not agree to have conversion into 
sterling for service on the Export-Import 
Bank. They didn’t like our loan. They 
never have liked it. They don’t like it 
now. 


Q Is it plausible to believe that per- 
haps the British felt that this was their 
area to do things in and maybe we had 
better not poach on their preserves? 

A You would be making a _ rather 
shrewd guess. 

Q And now we are losing it due to 
their inability to hold it? 

A They have wanted to call the sig- 
nals and they haven't called them very 
well. 

Q Would you care to predict the out- 
come of this quarrel? 

A My feeling is that it is going to go 
as it is now moving—a complete nation- 
alization with the Iranian Government 
oil company producing and selling a cer- 
tain amount, possibly 20 per cent. They 
have a certain amount stored in the 
storage tanks which could be sold at 
once. If they got buyers for that then 
they could begin to produce. So I think 
it will wobble along with the industry 
either partly or completely destroyed. I 
don’t think they will make any agree- 
ment with the British. The only possi- 
bility is an international company, and I 
have no great hopes for that. 

Q You do think there will be a com- 
plete crack-up over there? 

A There is great danger but I hope it 
will be averted—the economic condi- 
tions are bad and the financial condi- 
tions are worse. Possibly these will im- 
prove as I have indicated. 

Q But there may be a revolution to 
upset what you hope may happen? 

A If this economic and financial dis- 
aster is not averted there would be an 
upheaval and that is when you might 
have a coup détat. 

Q That would be where the Commu- 
nists would come in? 

A Yes. But I don’t think the Russians 
will come in directly but through a 
coup d état. 

Q What is the attitude of the Iranian 
people toward the United States? 

A It has been very friendly. We've 
done a good deal for them. We've 
helped destroy the locust menace by 
sending planes. It was a rather remark- 
able thing, what our Government did. 
Within three weeks’ time after my wire 
got to the State Department urging that 
we send some planes over to fight the 
locust menace, which could have de- 
stroyed the crops of possibly the whole 
country, certainly in the South, within 
three weeks, several days less than three 
weeks, the planes were actually spray- 
ing under the direction of the best man 
we had in this country. 

Q Were the people grateful? 

A Yes, very grateful. The people 
themselves were, but the politicians 
weren't, especially the “leftists,” who 
discount anything we do, especially mili- 
tary aid. 
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Foreign Minister Tells 


WHY EGYPT 


Can Britain cling to her life 
line? Iran may be just the start. 
If Egypt seizes Suez, the whole 
Middle East can be lost. 

To get the Egyptian story, 
Charles Foltz, Jr., an editor of U. S. 
News & World Report, inter- 
viewed Egypt's Foreign Minister, 
Mohamed Salah el-Din Pasha, 


in Alexandria. 

Q Mr. Minister, is your Government 
prepared to try to starve the British out 
of the Suez Canal with a blockade of 
the British forces there? 

A I think such a step is entirely with- 
in our rights. 

Q Doesn’‘t the 1936 treaty between 
Egypt and Great Britain provide for 
British forces in the Canal Zone and for 
a British and Egyptian administration of 
the Sudan? 

A Yes, but that treaty was signed 
while British forces were occupying this 
country. It has been recognized by the 
U. N. that a treaty signed under occupa- 
tion is a treaty signed under duress. 

Moreover, the British themselves have 
violated the 1936 treaty. This treaty pro- 
vides that Britain shall keep no more 
than 10,000 troops and 400 pilots in cer- 
tain specified areas of the Canal Zone. 
Britain today has exceeded that number 
of troops and has gone beyond the areas 
set aside for her. 

Q Foreign Minister Morrison said the 
other day that Britain wants a “free and 
equal’’ agreement with Egypt. Would 
Egypt be willing to talk on that basis? 

A We have been talking with the 
British since 1920. I personally have 
been talking with the British for the last 
15 months. They know our point of view. 
We know theirs. Further talks only mean 
further delay, more British occupation. 

Q Well, what can be done? 

A The Egyptian Government has an- 
nounced that it intends to abrogate the 
1936 treaty with Britain. 

Q Then what happens? 

A Well, we shall simply try every 
possible means to bring the illegal occu- 
pation of our country to an end, 

Q Do you think Egypt alone can de- 
fend this area against all comers? 
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BROKE WITH BRITAIN 


‘Further Talks Only Mean More Occupation’ 


A No, I do not. But Egypt is prima- 
rily concerned with the removal of the 
actual aggression against her rights, and 
with repelling the imminent danger 
which threatens her. 

Q Your Government, Mr. Minister, is 
active in the Arab League. Do you feel 
that the Arab League can draw up plans 
for the economic development of the 
Middle East—looking forward to U. S. 
assistance in such work? 

A Yes, but we would want to be sure 
first that there are no strings tied to 
such aid from the West. 


-—Egyptian Embassy 


FOREIGN MINISTER SALAH el-DIN 


Q Do you mean you suspect the 
U. S. of designs on Egypt's territory? 

A That is not exactly what I mean, 
but the U. S. attitude in support of Is- 
rael and of British occupation of Egypt 
has not led our people to consider your 
Government as much of a champion of 
the democratic rights of which you so 
often speak. 

Q Well, do you consider Britain and 
Israel the only threats to your security? 

A No, but we are not so concerned 
about the supposed threat to Egypt from 
Russia, which seems more distant to us 
than the existing occupation of our soil 
by Britain and the immediate threat of 
Israel. After all, the Israelis talk quite 
freely of building an empire from the 
Euphrates to the Nile. How long do you 
expect us to remain indifferent as long as 
you permit such people to ignore the de- 
cisions of the United Nations and to do 
what they please? 

Q Isn‘t the question of Palestine and 
Israel still a problem for the U. N.? 
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A Yes, it certainly is. We Egyptian 
wish that the United Nations would fy. 
low through and see executed some ¢ 
its decisions on Palestine. 

Q What decisions are those? 

A Israel never carried out any of thos 
decisions, neither the resolution on the 
right of Arab refugees to go back to thei 
homes or receive just compensation nor 
the resolution on the internationalizatio 
of Jerusalem; not even the resolution 
the partition of Palestine which was in 
fact the birth certificate of Israel. 

Q Then you see no possibility unde 
present conditions of an understanding, 
a friendly agreement between Israel and 
the Arab states? 

A Let us put it this way: Somebod) 
comes into your house and settles dow 
in a room—uninvited, unwanted. Some 
strong people say you must keep him i 
your house. But they cannot force you 
to be friends with the man who ha 
moved into your house and driven you! 
out of part of it. We do have an armis} 
tice with Israel. That is practical peace, 
but not peace with Israel in the sense of 
accepting their unwanted presence in} 
our house. 

Q Well, would Egypt co-operate with} 
other Middle Eastern countries in the} 
creation of a Middle Eastern Treat 
Organization comparable in aim to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization? 

A This is premature since Egypt i} 
concentrating now on the realization o 
her national rights. i 

Q Do you mean that you would con-| 
sider participating in such a defense| 
agreement only if the British got al 
their forces out of the Suez Canal area? | 

A Yes, and out of the Sudan, too. 

Q Would you co-operate in a defense 
agreement with Turkey? 

A Yes, if we were sure that the Turk 
were acting on their own behalf and no 
on behalf of others. We would have ti 
decide that first. 4 

Q But you would not be prepared ft 
co-operate with the West unless ther] 
was a change of policy toward Israel’) 

A That’s about it. If the Westen] 
world wants Egypt to consider co-ope!t § 
tion in the detense of the Middle Eat} 
it is up to the Western Powers to trei] 
Egypt as asovereign state, withdrawitt} 
occupying forces and enforcing U.\J 
decisions already announced on Palestine | 
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HOW THE NEW TAXES AFFECT YOU 


Higher Rates for Most, Savings for a Few 


People soon will be feeling 
even more pain from taxes. 

Tax rise, just ahead, will leave 
less in pay envelopes, less to 
spend and save out of incomes. 

It will take more from corpora- 
tion treasuries. Higher taxes will 
mean some higher prices. 

A few will get new tax breaks. 
But taxes, at coming higher rates, 
will pinch most people harder 
than ever, even in wartime. 


Under terms of the new tax plan 
that Congress is about to put into law: 

The average man’s income tax will 
go up about 2 per cent in 1951, and 
11% per cent in 1952. 

High-income people will get smaller 
percentage increases than that. But, at 
the top of the income scale, federal 
taxes will take 88 cents out of every dol- 
lar of earnings in 1952. 

Your employer will take more money 
out of your pay envelope for taxes after 
November 1, about 11 per cent more. 
Withholding rate, now 18 per cent of 
earnings after exemptions and deduc- 
tions, will rise to 20 per cent, or $1 out 
of $5. 

Taxpaying time will be mildly more 
painful next January 15, and much more 
painful next March 15. You can get a 
line on how much your own income tax 
will go up by examining the table on 
page 21. 

Higher taxes will show up all along 
the line. That goes for the incomes of 
corporations as well as individuals. 

Personal exemptions will stay where 
they are, at $600 for the taxpayer and 
$600 for each dependent. Most taxpay- 
ers will not be allowed to make big de- 
ductions from income for such things as 
“business expense” or “entertainment” or 
“hotel bills” as some favored taxpayers 
have been in the past. Tax laws are not 
being made easier to evade as tax rates 
rise. 

There will be breaks here and there— 
for widows and other single people who 
are heads of households, for the man who 
sells his home at a profit and then uses the 
proceeds to buy another home, for old 
people who are burdened with medical 
expenses. Some livestock owners will be 
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What Excise Tax Changes 
Will Do to Prices 


fafter December 1) 


Cigarettes, pkg. 
Tobacco, Ib. 
Gasoline, gal. 
Diesel fuel, gal. 
Liquor, fifth, 
100 proof 
Beer, 12 oz. 
bottle 
Table wine, gal. 
Sweet wine, gal. 
Champagne, 
fifth 
Low-priced car 
Medium-priced 
car 
Pickup truck 
1¥4-ton truck 
Golf clubs 
Tennis racquet 
Football 
Elec. clothes 
drier 
Elec.dishwasher 
Belt-driven 
window fan 
Elec. food 
grinder 
Elec. ice-cream 
freezer 
Elec. ironer 
Movie projector 
Power mower 
Electric heat- 
ing pad 
Telegram 
House trailer 
Cigarette lighter 
Fountain pen 
Camera 
Roll of film 
Baby oil 
Electricity bill 
Admission to 
high-school 
sports 
Admission to 
civic concert 


Present 
Price 


20c 

$1 
25c 
Z1c 


$6 


16c 
$3.75 
$4 


$2.40 
$2,000 


$2,500 
$1,800 
$2,200 
$75 

$6 

$10 


$200 
$300 


$75 
$85 
$20 
$150 
$250 
$125 


$12 
$2 


$4,000 


$10 
$15 
$100 
50c 
$1.20 
$8 


$1.20 
$3.60 


Probable 
New 
Price 


21c 
92¢ 
25.5€ 
23¢ 


$6.30 


16.3¢ 
$3.77 
$4.07 


$2.48 
$2,043 


$2,553 
$1,839 
$2,246 
$77.50 
$6.20 
$9.40 


$213 
$320 


$80 
$91 


$21 
$160 
$267 
$133 


$11 
$1.84 
$3,800 
$11 
$16.50 
$98 
52c 

$1 
$7.74 


$1 
$3 





helped (see page 82). Some corporations 
will get relief from the full effect of the 
excess-profits tax. 

By and large, however, taxpayers can 
find little to cheer about. The tax in- 
crease will hit nearly everybody who 
has taxable income. Taxes of all kinds— 
federal, State and local—will take near- 
ly $1 out of every $3 earned in this coun- 
try. That will be a new record. 

People in the bottom pay brackets 
will have to pay the Federal Government 
22.3 per cent of their 1952 taxable 
income—that is, income after deductions 
and exemptions. They pay 20 per cent 
now. 

In the top bracket, on any taxable 
income above $200,000 the rate will go 
up from 91 to 92 per cent. However, 
the most that taxes can take out of any 
individual’s total net income will be 88 
per cent. This means a take-home pay 
of 12 cents on the dollar for people in 
highest brackets. 

Corporations will pay 52 cents out of 
each dollar of profit above $25,000. They 
have been paying 47 cents. This 5-cent 
increase dates back to last April 1, which 
means that it applies to three fourths of 
all the profits earned by corporations in 
1951. The new rate will be in full force 
in 1952. 

This 52 per cent tax is the regular 
rate alone. Any company that has what 
is called “excess” profits will have to pay 
an additional tax. The excess-profits tax, 
too, will go up a bit in 1952. All told, 
taxes can take nearly 70 cents out of each 
profit dollar of some of the bigger com- 
panies next year. That’s against 62 cents 
under the old law. 

You get details on changes in the ex- 
cess-profits tax on page 74. 

Excises, the sales taxes that the Fed- 
eral Government collects, will rise on a 
long list of goods and services, probably 
on December 1. On a few things, rates 
will go down, and some items will be 
dropped from the excise list. 

Changes in excise rates will affect 
prices. Here and there, sellers may ab- 
sorb the tax increases, notably in lines 
where demand is shaky. In general, how- 
ever, the consumer will have to foot the 
bill for higher taxes. What will happen if 
all the excise changes are passed on to 
the consumer is shown by the table on 
this page. 

And so it goes, all along the line. Peo- 
ple and businesses now taxed will be 
taxed more heavily. Some who have been 
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exempt in the past will have to start 
paying taxes. 

Farm co-operatives, for example, will 
lose part of their present exemption. Be- 
ginning in 1952, they will be taxed at 
regular corporation rates on any profits 
that are retained in an organization’s re- 
serves and not allocated specifically to 
members. On the earnings that are paid 
out as dividends or allocated to the ac- 
counts of members, co-ops will keep their 
present exempt status. 

Mutual savings banks and savings and 
loan associations will get much the same 
treatment as the co-ops that heretofore 
have been exempt. These savings or- 
ganizations will have to pay regular 
corporation taxes on retained earnings 
that are not allocated to the accounts 
of depositors. Also, they will be allowed 


THE FAMILY PARTNERSHIP 
Under the new tax law it’s easier to set up 








-Ewing Galloway 





to set up tax-free reserves of 12 per cent 
of deposits or accounts to cover bad 
debts. 

State universities and other publicly 
owned colleges will be taxed, beginning 
in 1952, on the income they get from “un- 
related” business activities. Congress en- 
acted a similar provision for other col- 
leges last year. 

Bookmakers and lottery operators will 
become subject to a 10 per cent tax 
on their gross receipts. 

Congress dug deep to find the 5.8 
billion dollars of extra revenue that will 
be produced by the new tax law. 

As a taxpayer, you are to be 
affected by changes in tax rules, as well 
as changes in rates. By understanding the 
new rules, you may be able to save your- 
self some tax money. 


THE FAMILY HOUSE 
If the seller becomes a quick buyer there's a tidy saving 
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—Devaney 


If you own a business—say a factory 
or a store—you might want to consider 
setting up a family partnership. It will 
be much easier to do that under terms 
of the new tax law. By dividing the 
ownership of the business, taking in 
your sons or daughters as partners, you 
can split the family income into smaller 
chunks. That will give you the benefit 
of lower tax rates. For businesses that 
can qualify for partnership treatment, 
major savings are possible. 

People who need new automobiles 
might be able to save some money by 
buying between now and December 1. 
The new, higher excise on automobiles 
is scheduled to go into effect on that 
date. The result, assuming the tax in- 
crease is passed on to the customer, will 
be to add approximately $21 to $22 per 





Single Person, No Dependents 





Net Income Tax Under New Law 
Before Tax Under + r ‘ 
Exemptions Old Law 1951 1952 
$ 2,000 $ 280 $ 285 $ 312 
3,000 488 497 544 
4,000 708 722 790 
5,000 944 962 1,054 
8,000 1,780 1,816 1,994 
10,000 2,436 2,485 2,730 
15,000 4,448 4,535 4,970 
20,000 6,942 7,079 7,764 
25,000 9,796 9,987 10,942 
50,000 26,388 26,735 28,468 
100,000 66,798 67,280 69,690 
300,000 247,274 248,089 252,166 
500,000 429,274 430,423 436,166 
1,000,000 870,000 870,000 880,000 








Government's Take From 





Married Couple, No Dependents 





Net Income Tax Under New Law 
Before Tax Under + ‘ 
Exemptions Old Law 1951 1952 
$ 2,000 $ 160 $ 163 $ 178 
3,000 360 367 401 
4,000 560 571 624 
5,000 760 775 847 
8,000 1,416 1,443 1,581 
10,000 1,888 1,925 2,108 
15,000 3,260 3,325 3,648 
20,000 4,872 4,970 5,460 
25,000 6,724 6,855 7,512 
50,000 19,592 19,974 21,884 
100,000 52,776 53,469 56,936 
300,000 222,572 223,703 229,356 
500,000 403,548 405,012 412,332 
1,000,000 858,548 860,845 872,332 





Individuals: Up and Up 





Married Couple, Two Dependents 
Net Income Tax Under New Law 
Before Tax Under + ‘ 
Exemptions Old Law 1951 1952 
$ 2,000 $ Go, 3 0 $ 0 
3,000 120 122 134 
4,000 320 326 357 
5,000 520 530 580 
8,000 1,152 1,174 1,286 
10,000 1,592 1,623 1,778 
15,000 2,900 2,957 3,240 
20,000 4,464 4,554 5,004 
25,000 6,268 6,391 7,008 
50,000 18,884 19,252 21,092 
100,000 51,912 52,599 56,036 
300,000 221,504 222,633 228,276 
500,000 402,456 403,918 411,228 
1,000,000 857,456 859,751 871,228 
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$1,000 to the retail price of automo- 
biles. 

The same thing, in varying amounts, 
applies to other items on which excise 
rates will go up. In cases where the 
excise will be reduced or dropped al- 
together, consumers might save some 
money by delaying purchases. In any 
case, the probable price list given here 
is worth examining in detail. 

Merchants, as well as consumers, 
might do well to check their stocks of 
excise items with the coming rate 
changes in mind. Floor-stock taxes, 
equal to the increase in excises, will 
rule out any advantage that merchants 
might get through advance stocking of 
liquor, beer and cigarettes, and_ will 
restrict the advantage in stocking up 
on gasoline. But there will be no floor- 
stock taxes on other things that are 
affected by the rise in excise rates. 

If you have sold your home recently, 
or plan to sell it in the future, you may 
be able to get some real tax relief. The 
new law will provide, among many other 
things, that any profit realized on the 
sale of a taxpayers home will not be 
taxed, provided the proceeds are used 
to buy another within a year. That goes 
for home sales in 1951 and future years. 

So if you have sold since last January 
1, you might want to hurry and buy an- 
other home before your year runs out. 
Otherwise, your profit will be subject to 
the capital-gains tax, just as under the 
old law. 

People who use the proceeds of a home 
sale to build.a new house, instead of buy- 
ing one already built, will get exemption 
on the profit if they start construction 
within a year and move in within 18 
months of the sale. 





~Devaney 


FOR WIDOWS... 


. ..@ tax advantage 


Pay Cut for U.S. Officials 


Expense allowances of top Gov- 
ernment officials and members of 
Congress will lose their tax-free 
status, beginning in - January; 
1953. After that, the pay of these 
officials will-be fully taxable. The 
President now gets $150,000 a 
year, including $50,000 tax free. 
The Vice President gets $40,000, 
including $10,000 tax free. Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate get 
$15,000, including $2,500 tax 
free. How take-home pay will be 
affected by the loss of these tax 
exemptions is shown below: 


Amount Left After Taxes 





cr so. 


1952 1953 
$100,560 $65,720 
31,540 26,800 
31,540 26,800 
12,530 11,860 
12,530 11,860 


Note: Figures assume the individual is 
married, that he has no income other than 
his Government pay, and that his deduc- 
tions, for tax purposes, amount to 10 per 
cent of the pay subject to tax. 


President 

Vice President 
House Speaker 
Representative 
Senator 


To get the full advantage of the relief 
provision for sales of homes, a family 
must pay at least as much for the second 
home as it got for the first one. Any dif- 
ference will be taxed as a capital gain. 

Widows, widowers, divorced persons, 
bachelors and spinsters who are beads of 
families will get a chance to split part of 
their incomes for tax purposes. Under 
new rate schedules, beginning in 1952, 
these people will be given about half the 
tax advantage that married couples get 
through splitting the family income. 
Low-income people get no saving here, 
since they are taxed at bottom-bracket 
rates anyway. Middle-income and high- 
income people will come in for major 
savings. 

Take the case of a bachelor whose de- 
pendent mother lives with him. If his net 
income is $10,000 a year, his tax in 1952 
will be about $200 less than it would be 
without income splitting. At $15,000, his 
saving will be about $500. At $20,000, 
it will be nearly $1,000. 

A person does not qualify as head of a 
household unless his dependents live 
with him. Thus, a bachelor who supports 
dependent parents living elsewhere 
might save money by persuading them 
to move in with him. 

The Government will not be quite so 
fussy hereafter about how much a de- 
pendent can earn. A college boy, for ex- 
ample, will be able to make up to $600 
in a year without depriving his father of 
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an exemption. The limit heretofore has 
been $500. This means that a boy o 
girl who earned $500 during summer ya. 
cation can take a Christmas job and stil] 
stay within the limit. 

Then there is to be some help fo 
the man who would like to have his em. 
ployer deduct enough from his salary 
to pay the whole amount of his income 
tax. Under the new law, extra with 
holding can be arranged by agreement 
between the employer and employe. Spe. 
cific rules on this will be issued by the 
Treasury. 

There are other important points. 

Old people, those past 65, will be per. 
mitted to take deductions for all their 
medical expense, not just the part that 
exceeds 5 per cent of income. 

The new law will permit a taxpayer 
to file a new return and claim a refund if 
he finds that he could have saved money 
by figuring his original return on a differ 
ent basis. For example, he can switch 
from a separate return to a joint retum, 
or he can itemize deductions instead of 
using the standard deduction. 

Servicemen on duty in Korea will keep 
their present income tax exemptions. 

Withholding taxes will not be extended 
to cover dividends and interest. But the 
Treasury will be permitted to require 
reports on interest payments, no matter 
how small. 

Ceiling on the capital-gains effective 
rate will stay at 25 per cent. 

That gives you the flavor of the tax 
law that is about to go on the books. It 
covers the waterfront. Everybody, one 
way or another, will be affected. A fortu- 
nate few will find some relief in it. The 
great majority will be pinched even 
harder than they are now. 





—Barrow in Omaha World-Heraid 


HOW THE OLD SWIMMING 
HOLE HAS SHRUNK 
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.. enjoy these many advantages! 


HAT NEW PLANT ON THE PENNSYLVANIA 


PUT T RAILROAD. 





4 @ MAIN STREET LOCATION in the Nation’s biggest dollar | @ DIRECT-TO-DOCK SERVICE at Atlantic and Great Lakes 
} market. (More than 53% of all U.S. individual income is ports means immediate access to export and import profits. 
concentrated in the 13 states and the District of Columbia 
; . . 1 @ ALL THE ELECTRIC POWER, FUEL AND WATER you need 
served by the Pennsylvania Railroad. That means more p sins ane inn meena: Ss . 
is one: ) Ss % i @ é . 
than $115 billion.) ieaidian sneha poe 
ALL THE MANPOWER YOU REQUIRE, skilled and 
@ QUICKEST SERVICE to the great consumer markets—9 of ° Paige ae ie: REGGE, ; : 
; tren pel 2 unskilled. America’s largest labor" pool” is in Pennsylvania 
the 10 largest cities in the eastern half of the United States : . 
‘ : s Railroad territory. 
are on the Pennsylvania Railroad. Major highways and 
fine networks of secondary roads serve this territory. @ RAW MATERIALS ABUNDANT. Nature and industry 
nad - , i ! 
@ GREATEST SALES OPPORTUNITY because more than 61% provice mens everyting, hate ’ 
of the nation’s wholesale business and over 50% of all = @ EXCLUSIVE "PACKAGE BUILDING” to your specifications 
U.S. retail sales take place in the States served by PRR. can be arranged on long term lease, if desired. 
Pennsylvania Railroad Industrial Agents, as listed below, are conveniently located over the PRR system. They will gladly assist you in select- 
ing choice communities and sites or buildings for your planned development. Tours of inspection arranged. Your confidence respected. 
CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS NEW YORK PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA 
C. D, WILKINS K. M, COLLISON F. J. HASSON J. V. DAVIS H.C, MILLMAN | 
leruid } Union Station Union Station Pennsylvania Station Penna. Station Pennsylvania Station— 30th St. 
i CEntral 6-7200 PLaza 9331 PEnnsylvania 6-6000 GRant 1-6000 EVergreen 2-1000 
Ext. 268 Ext. 2471 Ext. 688 Ext. 3981 


D. B. LENNY, Broad Street Station Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa., EVergreen 2-1000, Ext. 8011 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


































They delivered the goods—the hard way! 


ESTINY cracked the whip. Amer- 
D ica responded with a breed of 
men who built an empire with their 
bare hands. Freight must move! 
And move it did. If the job was too 
tough for horses, use mules. If six 
mules couldn’t move the load, use 
a dozen—use twenty! 


Finally, of course, the job was too 
big for bone and muscle alone. The 
get-it-done spirit demanded faster, 
surer, better transportation, and the 
motor truck supplied the need ex- 
actly. Almost overnight, truck lines 
fanned out across the country. One 








reason overshadows every other— 
the truck’s ability to go everywhere: 
to every isolated plant, to the heart 
of every city. 


Much of the best engineering in 
today’s big trucks is the work of 
Timken-Detroit. This Company’s 
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A PRODUCT OF THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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engineers were on the job when the 
first trucks were put together. The 
finest of axles and brakes in medium- 
and heavy-duty trucks today are 
Timken-Detroit Axles and Brakes. 


Year in, year out, Timken-Detroit 
continues its program of research, 
development and _ testing—helping 
to provide America with better and 
still better transport equipment for 
the years to come. 
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Oil, once again, is showing up 
in new places in West Texas. 
Fields once written off are pump- 
ing in big volume. 

For Americans this is big news. 
lt means that shutdown in Iran 
will not hurt so much, that ration- 
ing is not in sight. 

It is all part of a continuing 
search for new supplies needed 
to fill a growing demand by 
civilians and the military. 


MIDLAND, TEX. 


West Texas, with what seems an 
endless abundance of oil, is helping 
the rest of the world forget the loss of 
oil from Iran. Unexpected new dis- 
coveries in this region are going a 
long way toward making up for that 
loss. 

For 25 years, West Texas has been 
yielding one important oil discovery after 
another. Billions of barrels of oil have 
been pumped out of the ground. Pro- 
duction has been so great that many 
people were beginning to believe that 
there was not much oil left to discover. 
Actually, however, new fields are being 
opened up and old fields are being ex- 
tended almost every day. 

An editor of U. S: News & World Re- 
port, observing the area at first hand, 
finds a great surge of “wildcatting” going 
on. Oil men say that the rush to explore 
and develop the area is not being 
matched anywhere else in the world. 
Meanwhile, the older producing areas are 
turning out more oil than ever before. 

The result is that West Texas, along 
with the related Permian Basin areas 
of Southeast New Mexico, is producing 
nearly 1,250,000 barrels of oil a day. 
That is nearly twice Iran’s production 
of 700,000 barrels a day in late 1950, 
and half again as much as all of Russia 
produces. 

The expanded West Texas production, 
added to increased output in the rich 
Middle East oil fields of Saudi Arabia 
and Kuwait, has virtually offset produc- 
tion that has been lost since the Iranian 
industry was nationalized and shut down. 

For Americans, this means there will 
be no real shortage of oil, at least not in 
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WEST TEXAS OIL: OFFSET TO IRAN 


World’s Biggest Rush in ‘Bottomless’ Field 


the near future. Oil and gasoline ration- 
ing probably can be avoided this winter. 
The worst that can be expected is tem- 
porary, local shortages of fuel oil in the 
East, if weather and transportation con- 
ditions are unfavorable. 

Newest big discovery in West 
Texas is called the Spraberry Trend. This 
field, located near Midland, is 150 miles 
long and 50 miles wide. About 20 sepa- 
rate fields are producing in this Trend, or 
sandstone formation. More than 500 
wells are completed, 300 more are being 
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plies of crude. It hopes to drill 44,000 
new wells in 1951, more than 10,000 of 
them “wildcats” in areas where produc- 
tion has not been proved. 

This activity already is paying off. 
One large producer—Magnolia Petro- 
leum, an affiliate of Socony-Vacuum— 
is getting 14 per cent of its production 
from 380 new wells drilled this year. 

There is every indication, based on 
experience, that new discoveries will 
continue. Oil companies are making 
feverish preparations to see that they do 





TEXAS LANDSCAPE... 


drilled. This Trend alone may yield, 
ultimately, 1 billion barrels of oil. 

What makes this boom even more 
spectacular is that this area, until three 
years ago, was almost written off as a 
producer, because earlier drilling in the 
hard-packed sandstone had not revealed 
the oil content. 

Deeper drilling is resulting in many 
more new discoveries than were possible 
a few years ago. In the Pegasus field near 
Midland, for example, wells were sunk 
to about 13,000 feet before much oil 
was found. Then oil showed up at five 
different levels, with no “dry holes.” 

New drilling activity is an important 
factor in keeping today’s recovery of oil 
at record levels, nationally as well as in 
Texas. The oil industry is expected to 
spend more than 1.5 billion dollars this 
year in its constant search for new sup- 


-Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 


BEEF CATTLE AMONG THE OIL WELLS 
... for 25 years discoveries with no end in sight 


continue. In West Texas and Southeast 
New Mexico, at least 1,000 geologists 
and 75 geophysical crews are hunting 
new oil traps. They represent about 75 
companies, which have nearly 2,000 wells 
drilling or staked for drilling. 

The search goes on in other areas on a 
smaller scale, in Texas and other States. 
Activity would be even greater if the 
States and the Federal Government could 
settle their dispute over the oil-rich off- 
shore areas in the Gulf of Mexico. 

Steel shortages may slow down the 
hunt for oil in the months ahead, but 
they will not stop it. More and more dis- 
coveries are expected. Given a free hand, 
the industry expects to go on turning up 
continuing supplies of oil. Almost every- 
one in the industry believes there still 
are huge, untapped reserves that are to 
be found for the digging. 
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In Biggest Boom—Millions on Relief 


More than 5 million people in 
U. S. are on relief in the midst of 
record prosperity. Relief bill is 2.3 
billions a year. 

Why the big relief rolls? Pub- 
licity about individual cases, now 
possible under a new rule from 
Congress, may provide the 
answers. 

Olid people, dependent chil- 
dren crowd the rolls. States say 
chiseling has flourished, under 
cover. 

Relief rolls of the U.S. hold the 


names of millions of individuals in 
this period of high prosperity. Tax- 
payers are putting up 2.3 billion dol- 
lars a year to provide relief—cash 
payments and medical care—for 5.7 
million people. 

Unemployed, who filled the relief rolls 
of the 1930s, are the least of the prob- 
lem today. The Federal Government is 
contributing nothing to their relief. Old 
people and children, who were minor 
parts of the relief rolls of the ’30s, now fill 
those rolls, with the Federal Government 
sharing about half the costs. There are 
signs that the appeal of a monthly check 
is leading to fairly widespread abuses of 
the relief system in some States. 

The full story of what is going on in 
the field of relief has been covered up 
in the past by rules of secrecy. A federal 
decree prohibited publishing the names 
of individuals getting federal relief aid. 
But Congress has repealed this rule, in 
a rider to the new tax bill. Any State 
will be able to publish its relief rolls 
if it wishes. 

Publication of relief rolls is expected 
to show many things. Its advocates be- 
lieve it will reveal thousands of old peo- 
ple getting public aid when they have 
sons and daughters who could support 
them. In some States, predictions are that 
relief rolls will be found padded with 
relatives of officials and State political 
figures. Many cases are expected to turn 
up where families on relief are doing 
better financially than neighbors who 
still make their own way. 

The extent of abuses is a matter of 
argument now. Yet, if only 5 per cent of 
the cases involve fraud or substantial mis- 
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2.3 Billion Dollars a 


representation, relief rackets cost taxpay- 
ers 115 million dollars a year and in- 
volve 250,000 people. 

Here is how the system works: 

Old people on relief number 2.7 mil- 
lion. Their monthly checks average about 
$44. Colorado pays the highest, $76; 
Mississippi, the lowest, $18. 

In many cases, both man and wife draw 
relief checks. This can boost income to a 
tidy sum in some States, such as Massa- 
chusetts. There, an aged couple may 
qualify for $125 a month if each receives 
only the average payment. Massachusetts 
is one of the States that put no limit on 
the relief any one family can get. 

One in 10 of the aged on relief also 
gets an old-age insurance pension. This 
type of pension goes to 3.2 million per- 
sons over 65, wealthy and poor alike, who 
paid Social Security taxes while working. 
Others among old-age relief recipients 
may also draw aid for the blind, depend- 
ing on the State where they live. Still 
others get additional aid from the de- 
pendent children’s relief program, if they 
harbor a grandchild or two. 

Pyramiding of benefits to increase 
total income for an elderly person on 
public aid probably is not very wide- 
spread. But accepting at least one kind of 
relief pension, when no public aid actual- 
ly is needed, is a growing practice, ac- 
cording to many State welfare authorities. 

A few figures show how prevalent re- 
lief has become. In the country as a 
whole, about 1 out of 4 persons over 65 
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OLD-AGE RELIEF CHECK 
..a“‘return’’ on taxes? 





Year Going to Needy} 


is on a public dole. The proportion rup; | 
highest in the South and in farm States, 
In Louisiana, 7 out of 10 old people get 
relief. In Georgia, 5 out of 10. In Dela. § 
ware and New Jersey, where rules ar | 
tighter, fewer than 10 per cent of the 
aged get relief. 

States generally require that cash ip. 
come of a relief recipient must be too low 
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to support reasonable subsistence. Yet, j 


in one State, an average of only 1)f 


minutes is spent investigating applica. 
tions for old-age pensions. Chiselers, ob. 9 
viously, can falsify their claims, and/ 
many do. Few States check on cases} 
oftener than once a year, to see if pii- 
vate income has changed. 
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To combat chiseling, a growing num. | 


ber of States are passing laws enabling 9 
ts. 


full amount paid to anyone on relief iff 


their welfare departments to recover the 


the deceased leaves an estate. 
More and more States also are tighten. 7 


oS 


ing their laws on relatives’ responsibility, 9 


Georgia, for instance, last February 
passed a law permitting its welfare de. 
partment to sue the children of any old 


Saati 


person on relief, for the amount of money % 
paid, if the children are capable of con 7 


tributing support. Questionnaires are 
going out to relatives of old-age relie © 
recipients, asking for intimate details on 
their salaries, debts, property holdings. 

Georgia Congressmen are _ getting | 





phone calls and letters from indignant | 
constituents who had come to look upon 
old-age relief for their parents as a mat- 
ter of right, and a small return on the 
taxes they pay. Nineteen States have rel- 
ative-responsibility laws, and more ar 
considering them. 


Such laws make relief less attractive to 7 


many families. Yet, at the present level, § 

about 30 per cent more persons are Ie 

ceiving old-age relief than in 1940. 
Dependent children’s aid is boon- 


ing, too. In 1940, about 750,000 children j 
were being aided by federal-State pay- 7 
ments. In 1951, the number is up to 15 
million, an increase of 100 per cent. Pop- 


ulation growth does not entirely explain 
the jump: there are only 20 per cent 
more children under 18 now than it 
1940. 


This aid is available to any home where 7 


there is no husband or father to suppot f 
the children, or where he cannot support 
them because of illness or incapacity. 


Thus the aid goes to homes where the J 
father has deserted, and desertions alt j 


rising. 
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WHO’S ON RELIEF: Old Folks 


Number drawing pay now: 





and Children Top the List 


What they get, per year: 





Needy old 


people, 65 
or older 


Dependent 
children, 
under 18 


Parents or 
guardians of 
needy children 


Disabled 
persons 


Persons he- 
tween 18 and 
65 on State 
and city wel- 
fare rolls 


The program pays different sums in 
different States. In California there is 
no limit and the program is openly 
termed a racket. A survey by the legis- 
lature early this year showed that a 
mother with five or more children had a 
better income—$216.54 a month—when 
on children’s aid than when the home’s 
wage earner was employed—at $200.70 a 
month. In another case, three adults with 
six children in the family got $280.14 a 
month when getting children’s aid, com- 
pared with an income of $259 a month 
when the family was self-supporting. 

Temptation to get in on the children’s 
aid program was increased last year 
when an additional allowance was made 
available, payable to the adult caring for 
a needy dependent child. This new aid 
now goes to 541,000 recipients, who get 
an average of $22 a month for caring for 
a child. 

Blind persons on relief now number 
97,000. There were 46,000 in 1940. 
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About 43 per cent of the initial claims 
for this help are turned down. But some 
strange cases slip through. Officials tell 
of a man who passed two eye examina- 
tions, the second conducted by a suspi- 
cious physician. The applicant passed all 
the tests and was accepted for aid. But 
a welfare worker saw him driving a car, 
eventually, and he was thrown off the 
aid list. 

Disabled persons also qualify for 
federal aid now. This new program 
started last year. There are 109,000 cases 
already and the number will continue to 
rise. Recipients must convince physicians 
and case workers that they are perma- 
nently and totally disabled. Publication 
of the names of persons drawing this pay 
may show some cases where the re- 
cipient is able to work, and actually is 
doing so. 

General relief, for needy persons be- 
tween 18 and 65, has dropped markedly 
in recent months. This probably is the 
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most carefully policed of all relief pro- 
grams, since the entire cost is paid by 
local agencies. The new federal-aid dis- 
ability program has absorbed a number 
of general relief clients, too. At this 
time there are only about 648,000 in- 
dividuals receiving general relief. The 
cost is averaging about $270 a year, per 
individual. 

Publicity of relief cases may bring 
a decline in some other programs. Many 
State authorities believe that it will. Wel- 
fare experts disagree. They expect peo- 
ple on relief to demand more pay when 
thev see what others are getting. 

Congress, in any case, has decided to 
let the States spread their relief records 
in the open if they wish. Inspection un- 
doubtedly will show some chiseling. In 
many other cases, relief pay will be found 
technically legal, but not justified by the 
standards of need that most State legisla- 
tors had in mind when they passed the 
original relief programs. 
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with SENATOR DOUGLAS 


of Illinois, Democrat 


WAYS FOR U.S. TO SAVE MONEY 





EDITOR’S NOTE: How can the U.S. achieve real 
economy? Where can savings be made without 
damaging the -defense effort? How can the huge 
operations of Government be run efficiently at the 
lowest reasonable cost? 

To answer these questions, U.S. News & World 
Report invited to its conference rooms Senator 
Paul H. Douglas (Democrat ), of Illinois, the man 
who led a battle in the Senate to trim the appro- 
priations for the Defense Department and other 
agencies. The questions and Senator Douglas’s an- 
swers follow. 








PAuL H. DouGLas, who comes from a line of 
Scottish seafarers, grew up on a farm in Maine. 
Study at Bowdoin, Columbia and Harvard led to 
teaching. He became an economics professor, in i 
1920 joined the faculty of the University of Chi- 
cago, gained recognition as a writer of books on 
economics. | 
Enlisting as a private in World War II at the i 
age of 50, Douglas fought with the Marines and 
was wounded at Peleliu and Okinawa, left the 








service as a lieutenant colonel. Elected to the 
Senate in 1948, he is now 59. 








Q Would you say, Senator Douglas, that the long- 
range outlook for the United States is continuous in- 
flation? 

A I’m afraid it is unless we wake up to the danger. 
There’s great danger that we will not reduce spend- 
ing and eliminate enough waste, and that we will 
not tax enough. So that as this “cold war” period 
continues we will have unbalanced budgets, Govern- 
ment borrowing, credit expansion, rising prices. 

Q Lower purchasing power of the dollar? 

A Yes, and great hardship on the middle class. 

Q Do you think there will be revaluation in foreign 
countries in terms of our dollar? 

A I don’t know because they will be expanding 
their price level, too. 

Q Money will be losing its value all over the 
world? 

A Yes. That’s what war tends to bring. But we 
should reduce this to the smallest possible dimension 
and, if possible, prevent it. That is why we need two 
things that I want to emphasize. First, we need the 
elimination of waste and the reduction of civilian 
spending generally. We can’t afford to waste money, 
with the necessities of defense and preserving a strong 
nation, not only because of its being wasted in itself 
but also because of its feeding inflation. Secondly, we 
must recognize the fact that, painful as taxes are, they 
are still not as bad as inflation. 

Q And isn’t it very insidious—people don’t know 
that it’s going on, do they? 

A That’s right. And I am somewhat shocked at peo- 
ple saying that 5 per cent inflation a year is all right. 
Now, in the course of 15 years, that halves the pur- 
chasing power of widows and those on annuities and 
fixed incomes. 
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Q How near do you think we are to the saturation © 
point in taxes? 
A There are still loopholes or “tunnels” in the tax 7 
system that can bring in income of close to 2 billion 7 
dollars a year. 
Q You can’t have any 4 or 5 billion dollars of un- © 
balanced budgets in the near future, can you, without © 
getting into trouble? ‘ 
A Let’s take the present situation. The Adminis. 7 
tration, including the Department of Defense, now © 
says that the total expenditure for next year will be 
70.4 billion dollars, but that does not include the 
possibility of the added cost through the prolongs- 
| 

Eel 


alate 


, tion of the Korean war, nor does it include supple: | 


mentary bills which are coming out—the first one y 
is in committee now, and I’m told that it amounts 7 
to nearly 2 billion dollars. I estimate that we will 7 
probably spend a minimum of 75 billion during the 
coming year. 

Q During the fiscal year of 1952, ending on next 
July 31? 

A Fiscal year 752, which is the year we are in now. 
The expected yield of present taxes is approximately © 
61 billion dollars. That creates a big gap of 14 billion. 
The House bill would have raised 4.7 billion of rev- 
enue in the current year. The Senate bill will raise 7 
about 234, or more nearly 21% billion, because they 9 
overestimate the yield of the gambling taxes. Unless 
we raise more revenue, we are going to have a deficit of © 
somewhere between 9 and 11 billion. 

Even if you take into account the 2 billion sur © 
plus of collections over expenditures of the Social Se- 7 
curity System, the cash deficit will be from 7 to 99 4 
billion. In practice that will lead to Government bor- | 
rowing from the banks and the banks will pr 
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Why Federal Spending Stays High . . . Pressure Groups 


Hinder Economy ... The Long-Range Outlook: Inflation 


more checkbook money, which will lead to an in- 
crease in prices and to inflation. So that if we don’t 
pay more money in taxes, we will pay in inflation, and 
I would prefer to meet the current crisis through a 
combination of reduced spending and taxes than 
through inflation. 

Q Don’t you th:nk that some of the pressure for 
more spending comes from the public? 

A Yes, indeed. You have interest groups develop- 
ing around each program. . 

Q Isn’t the Director of the Budget supposed to look 
over these expansion programs? Why doesn’t he cut 
them down? 

A I think he does. For instance, the budget which 
the military wanted to get, as I understand it, was ap- 
proximately 104 billion dollars. 

Q And he cut that down to how much? 

A He cut that down to about 57.5 billion dollars. 

Q Won’t some of that spending go over into the 
next fiscal year, because contracts aren’t always ful- 
filled when expected? 

A Oh, yes. 

Q Haven't we got in the Director of the Budget an 
instrument for examining these pressure and expan- 
sion demands so as to do something about them? 

A The Director of the Budget brings cohesion out 
of the demands of the executive agencies, but he is 
himself a part of the executive. 

Q He represents the President— 

A Yes, and it’s very hard for him fully to discipline 
the departments and agencies. I think that the re- 
quests would be much greater if we did not have the 
Director of the Budget. But Congress cannot rely ex- 
clusively or even primarily on the Director. For in- 
stance, there is a lot of waste which the Director of 
the Budget not only never checks but shows little or 
no interest about. 


Overstaffing in Agencies 

Q Can you give some examples of that? 

A Yes. Overstaffing the Government agencies, ex- 
cessive vacation allowances for federal employes, and 
flight pay for desk officers in the Air Force. We all 
know that there is excessive overstaffing in the vast 
majority of Government agencies. 

Q How widespread is it? 

A Who can say? But the testimony that one gets 
from constituents who work in these agencies, who 
come to me apparently with no ax to grind and who 
are not trying to make reflections on their chiefs, is 
that there is wide overstaffing. In the summer of 1945, 
after I had returned from the war, I was for a period 
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of time a consultant at one of the departments and I 
found that it was almost impossible to get any work 
out of a stenographer after 3:30 in the afternoon. 
They just disappeared. And the work wouldn’t get 
done. That was fairly general. 

Now the Bureau of the Budget has not been steeled 
in its determination to eliminate that sort of thing. It 
has just gone along, and it has used as its basis for 
comparison the past. They have said: Is this very 
much in excess of what they have asked in the past? 
But that bench mark of reference may, and generally 
does, contain a lot of waste. Then there is the matter 
of excessive leave of Government employes. 


A 2-Billion-Dollar Saving? 

Q Do you believe that this nondefense spending 
since the war could have been cut? 

A Yes. 

Q Very materially? 

A It could have been cut at a rate close to 2 billions 
a year. 

Q Would you say that currently the budget con- 
tains items on the nondefense side that could be cut 
out? 

A Oh, yes. 

Q What is your estimate of the amount that might 
be cut out in nondefense? 

A I think we could cut certainly another billion, 
and possibly more. 

Q Out of a total of— 

A I would say out of 10 billions if you exclude the 
fixed items and if you treat veteran benefits as fixed. 

Q Where would you cut it? 

A May I first say that we have made some real 
economies this year. The cut of 10 per cent on person- 
nel, proposed by Senator Ferguson of Michigan, if it is 
held, ought to save 600 million dollars. My proposal 
for reducing vacation leave to 20 working days, or 
four weeks, should save 200 million. We’ve saved a 
few millions on automobiles, chauffeurs, and admin- 
istrative overhead. So that we’ve made some real 
economies. But, in my judgment, we’re spending more 
money than we should on river and harbor projects. 
The Army Corps of Engineers, which builds these 
projects, emphasizes navigation. 

Q Do you think we could cut the Post Office De- 
partment expenses? 

A Yes, somewhat. 

Q But then Congress is going to raise the pay of 
postal employes $400 or $500 a year, isn’t it? 

A Their raise in pay will cost 235 millions a year.. 

(Continued on page 30) 



























... “There is an excessive number of subsidies’ 


Q And by how much are you going to cut the ex- 
pense? 

A We haven’t been trying so much to cut expense 
in the Post Office as to increase revenue. But I think 
expenses could be reduced. That is why I tried to cut 
the Post Office appropriation by over 50 millions. For 
instance, I think there should be a consolidation of a 
good many of the rural delivery routes. Those were 
laid out in the days of the horse and buggy when a 
man who covered 25 or 30 miles in a day was doing ex- 
tremely well. Now, with hard roads and the automo- 
bile, a lot of these routes can be covered in two or 
three hours. 

Q What is your general feeling about subsidies as a 
whole? Do you think the Federal Government ought 
to provide any subsidies? 

A There is an excessive number of subsidies, and 
they are a source of wasteful expenditure and corrup- 
tion. 

Q What are the principal subsidies that you would 
put in that category? 

A I think we are paying excessive subsidies for in- 
ternational aviation lines to carry mail. The subsidy 
there amounts to about 50 million dollars a year. The 
receipts on international air mail are 27 million. The 
expenditures are 78 million. So that the subsidy over 
the receipts is 51 million. And, interestingly enough, 
on the basis of cost we’re paying $2.86 a ton-mile on 
mail shipped across the Atlantic, and the cost ac- 
cording to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce ranges from about 85 cents to 98 cents a 
ton-mile, and that includes a 7 per cent return on 
investments. So that the amount of the subsidy over 
revenue seems also to be the approximate amount of 
the subsidy over costs. 

Q Who's getting that? 

A Some eleven air lines. But there are only two 
across the Atlantic. Pan American and Trans World 
get the major slices. They get approximately 40 mil- 
‘ lion dollars in revenue from the Post Office. 


What Air-Mail Subsidy Is Needed 

Q Do you think there’s a need for domestic air-mail 
subsidy? 

A On feeder lines possibly—that is, on lines that 
feed the great transcontinental trunk lines—and it is 
probably necessary to have some subsidy in order to 
get a force of aviators, planes, and organization in 
readiness for a war. And the same thing can apply in- 
ternationally. But it’s dangerous stuff. That’s what I 
want to say. 

Q Where is the corruption? In which categories of 
the subsidies would you find the corruption? 

A Wherever people are getting a handout from the 
Government, there is danger of corruption. They want 
to hold on to what they’ve got and in general want to 
enlarge it. I don’t want to make charges, but I think it 


is very bad for people to be getting excessive amounts, 
Now, that’s only in one subsidy. 

The next is a little bit closer to home. I think 
the newspapers and magazines are getting a big 
subsidy on second-class mail. I don’t say that the 
accounting system of the Post Office is perfect, 
but the receipts of the Post Office on second-class 
mail amounted to only 45 million dollars. On the 
basis of average cost, it cost them 247 million to 
carry second-class mail. 

Q The Postmaster General has said that if all the 
second-class mail were eliminated he couldn't cut his 
expenses in the Post Office Department by the amount 
that he is now attributing to experise— 

A I’m not saying that the second-class mail should 
yield 247 million dollars of revenue. I’m saying that 
it should yield appreciably more than 45 million. 


Equalizing Postal Rates 

Q What is your theory as to the discrimination be- 
tween different types of mail? Do you think that one 
type of second-class mail should go free and other 
types should get paid? Why should one class of mail 
competing with another class of mail for the sub- 
scriber’s money be differentiated? 

A I would prefer to deal with the far more impor- 


. tant discrimination between second and _ first-class 


mail. The situation there is that first-class mail on the 
basis of average cost yields a surplus while second- 
class mail on the basis of average cost yields a very 
large deficit. Now, I’m not saying that all this deficit 
should be removed, but I do believe that there should 
be an appreciable increase. I believe that a great big 
medal of honor should be awarded to those few news- 
papers and magazines who come out against the spe- 
cific subsidy given to them. 

Q You wouldn’t remove the subsidy altogether? 
Do you just think that the subsidy should be reduced 
in amount? 

A That’s right. And the Post Office should cut costs 
both in handling mail and in distributing mail. 

Now, let’s turn to the question of farm subsidies. 
We've been paying 280 million dollars a year to in- 
duce farmers to put lime and phosphate on their land 
and to carry out some soil-conservation practices. I’m 
perfectly ready to admit that this may be needed in 
poorer areas where the soil is relatively exhausted, 
such as the South. But I do not think that it is needed 
in the more prosperous sections of the Midwest. Per- 
haps it may be needed in southern II]linois but not in 
central Illinois because there these practices are 
adopted by the farmers themselves and they can af- 
ford to carry them into effect. 

I’m personally very pleased that the American Farm 
Bureau and its affiliate in Illinois, the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association, should have declared for a re- 
duction in these subsidies from 280 million dollars 
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to 150 million. Some of us fought for that reduction 
on the floor of the Senate although we lost. 

Similarly there are subsidies in reclamation. On the 
cost of irrigation projects, the principal is repaid but 
not the interest, and, as a matter of fact, most of the 
cost of repaying the principal is loaded upon the elec- 
tric-power features of the irrigation projects and not 
upon the yield of the land itself. Even the payments on 
the principal are siphoned off into a separate fund for 
the building of more projects. So that we’re getting 
costs per acre of $700, $800, and $1,200 for reclama- 
tion. This is far more than the value of the land thus 
created. 

Q You started to tell a-while ago how the non- 
defense budget could be reduced a billion dollars. 
Could you develop that? 

A Yes. We have squeezed the major portion of the 
water out of excess personnel and vacation allow- 
ances, unless the departments come back under de- 
ficiency appropriations and .get some of their excess 
personnel back. I suppose that we could still get a lit- 
tle more out of that. Then I think we should decrease 
the rivers and harbors appropriations by at least 
100 million, that we should decrease appropriations 
for reclamation by some 50 to 100 million, that 
we should reduce our payments for secondary roads, 
the feeder highways, that we might with some pro- 
priety shave some millions off the international air- 
mail subsidies, that we could reduce farm subsidies, 
that we could reduce the subsidy on second-class 
mail matter. 

Q What about expenditures for veterans? 

A That’s a very tough one. What it turns on is the 
nonservice-connected cases. As I remember my fig- 
ures, in the veterans’ hospitals last year approximately 
two thirds of the occupants were nonservice-con- 
nected. 

Q What do you mean by nonservice-connected? 

A People who are sick, but whose sicknesses had 
been contracted after they had left military service. 


More Free Hospitals 

Q Without any relationship to their war service? 

A Without any provable connection. Of course, you 
may say that their health was undermined by expo- 
sures, but nevertheless there were only one third of 
them that were actual service-connected cases. Then, 
there were 26,000 on the waiting list. Of those 26,000 
on the waiting list, the Veterans’ Administration when 
Dr. Paul Magnuson was head of the medical service 
said that only one tenth of 1 per cent, or only 26 cases, 
were service-connected. Ninety-nine and nine tenths 
per cent were nonservice-connected. We actually had 
under construction at that time 26,000 beds which 
when finished would have absorbed the entire existing 
backlog, almost entirely composed of nonservice-con- 
nected cases, and yet there is a powerful demand for 
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still more hospitals to take care of possible increase 
in the backlog. 

Q Maybe we're getting into free medicine? 

A I spoke before the American Legion of Illinois 
several weeks ago and talked with them on just this 
very point. I said that we were going too far both in 
terms of expenditure and the casual way in which 
we’re doing it, which may result in a complete social- 
ization of medicine for the veteran section of the pop- 
ulation. 

Q That’s a large portion? 

A Eighteen million veterans. And it will be only a 
step until you get dependents included. If you have 
that, you cannot split the community down the mid- 
dle with completely free treatment for ailments of all 
veterans on one side and on the other the nonveteran 
section of the population with nothing. Then you will 
have a real socialization of medicine with medical 
and hospital care paid for out of taxes and without the 
persons treated having the personal choice of the 
physician. That is really socialization. The interest- 
ing thing was that the Legionnaires gave me a very 
open-minded and cordial reception. 


Bigger Staffs for Congress? 

Q Do you think it would help to make the Budget 
Bureau independent? 

A I think the Budget Bureau has to be under the 
President. What we need on the Hill is to work in 
closer co-operation with the General Accounting Of- 
fice, which is our agency. This body checks expendi- 
tures and could also consider a pre-examination of 
estimates. Also there should be more adequate staffing 
of the congressional committees on appropriations. 
For instance, on this defense appropriation which 
called for 56.5 billion dollars when it came to us and 
called for 59.5 billion when it emerged from the Sen- 
ate, there was just one staff expert on this committee. 
That committee was exposed to weeks of continuous 
pounding from the defense agencies all either asking 
for more money or defending their requests. There 
was just one expert to deal with them. Now, we 
have appropriated $50,000 more for staff experts. 
Probably the agencies spent millions of dollars pre- 
paring their budgets and defending them. So that the 
appropriations committees need to have more staff. 

Q What is the basic fault behind Congress’s talk- 
ing and talking about economy and then winding up 
with doing nothing? 

A As I say, I think that we have done something 
this session. There has been a reduction in person- 
nel in the nondefense agencies, a reduction in leave, 
a reduction in automobiles. These are substantive 
economies the effects of which should endure. But 
we also get into great difficulties. In the first place, 
the committees are understaffed. In the second 
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. « e ‘Not enough fighting on individual appropriations’ 


place, the witnesses who appear before committees 
are representatives of the agencies who want either 
to increase or to defend expenditures. The gen- 
eral taxpayer cannot afford the time or money 
to come to Washington, and wouldn’t know much 
about it if he did testify. So that the whole pressure 
upon the committee to expand appropriation is 
very great. 

Then, when the Committee brings an appropriation 
bill out on the floor, the average member of Congress, 
who is busy with his own committee work and with 
the bills in which he is interested and dealing with his 
constituents and his mail, finds it very hard to take 
the time to study the budget in detail, to go over it 
again, and then get up on the floor and make a fight. 
I suppose you have to have the nerve of a brass mon- 
key to do anything like that. 

Q Isn’t this also true—if you want things for 
your own State, you can’t very well protest against 
things for another State? What is your attitude 
on that? 

A It puts you on the spot. Once you start on this 
program of economy you have to be willing to carry 
it through on matters that are close to you, whether 
they’re geographical or ideological, because if you 
merely cut on the items in which you have no par- 
ticular interest, but fight like the devil to maintain 
the items in which you do have an interest, then you 
can properly be accused of insincerity. And you won’t 
have much effect. 


Reprisals on Economizers 

Q Why do you think individual Senators in the past 
who have been favorable to economy have not had 
much success with this, even though they preached 
economy? 

A I think there has not been enough fighting on in- 
dividual appropriation bills. To do so involves great 
labor and unpopularity as well as the fact that re- 
prisals may be practiced on you—these are all de- 
terrents. There is a diffused pressure for economy in 
general, but there is a concentrated pressure for in- 
dividual expenditures, so that the diffused desire for 
economy never quite materializes in dealing with con- 
crete decisions. The budget is, however, made up of 
concrete decisions. Perhaps we feel about the budget 
the way the average person feels about New Year’s 
resolutions. We want to reform in general but we like 
sin in individual instances. 

Q What do you think is the reason the taxpayers 
don’t protest more? 

A They are, to an increasing degree. 

Q But in the past they’ve done very little? 

A I know. The subject has been large and the pub- 
lic interest scattered. 

Q And they don’t know enough about it? 

A They don’t know the details. 
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Q And they aren’t organized and don’t have a 
spokesman? 

A That is correct. They also have a general de- 
sire for economy, but they lack the driving incli- 
nation, the time, the energy, and the concrete evi- 
dence. 

Q Haven't the chambers of commerce of various 
cities, while they cry for economy, come down here 
and asked for rivers and harbors appropriations? 

A Yes. 

Q They’re inconsistent, too? 

A Yes, but I will say that there is a greater degree 
of consistency which is developing because people 
realize that they can’t ask for economy for projects 
of other groups and demand expenditures for their 
own. One of the most hopeful things is this action of 
the Farm Bureau Federation. 

Q Isn’t that probably because the farmer is pros- 
perous, particularly certain ones? 

A To some degree. But, as a matter of fact, they 
were willing to have the 150 million dollars spent in 
the areas which were not prosperous. 


Mysteries of Defense Program 

Q What about the big item in the budget—defense. 
Is there any room there for economy? 

A Undoubtedly. There are three difficulties, how- 
ever. The first is finding out where the waste is, and 
that is difficult both because of the hugeness of the 
budget and the fact that a great deal of the material 
is classified and unavailable. That’s the first difficulty. 
The second difficulty, which is allied to the first, is 
the fear that with incomplete knowledge you may be 
cutting some vital part of national security. The third 
is the fact that you fear if you try to cut national de- 
fense some potential rival in your State or district 
will start making speeches saying that you are not 
solicitous about national defense. And the same thing 
applies in the case of veterans’ legislation. If you try 
to prevent payments in nonservice-connected dis- 
abilities from expanding, some rival will start using 
that against you in a campaign. 

Q Is it effective? 

A I think it is probably very effective. 

Q What reaction did you get from your scream in 
the Senate the other day? 

A That is a very embarrassing question. 

Q It was a scream heard around the country— 

A I don’t intend to resort to it as a customary 
method of argument. 

Q Did you hear from it pretty generally ? 

A Yes, surprisingly so. I had about 1,500 letters. 

Q What was the attitude? 

A Only one letter was unfavorable. 

Q What was the scream—irritation? 

A I expect the newsmen to supply that answer for 
themselves. 
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Vote Gain of West Falls Short: 


East Remains No. 


The westward shitt in the center of 
political gravity is to be slight in the 
1952 election year. 

In the Electoral College, which names 
a President, the Far West is to have 8 
more votes than it had in 1948. The East 
is to lose 5 votes, the South will gain 1 
and the Border States are to lose 4 votes. 

Out of 531 votes in the college, how- 
ever, these shifts are regarded by poli- 
ticians as minor. No change in the basic 
strategy of politics is involved. 

The map above shows where the big 
blocs of votes lie. 

In the East are 11 States with 144 
electoral votes. This is a loss of 5 votes 
compared with 1948. Pennsylvania loses 
8, the largest loss ot any State, but still 
will have 32. New York loses 2 votes, yet 
with 45 remaining is the greatest of 
political prizes. 

In the Midwest are 11 States with 
140 electoral votes. Here the total is un- 
changed from 1948. Illinois has lost one 
vote, but Michigan has picked up one. 
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1 Prize for ‘52 


Other States of this important region 
keep their same strength. 

It requires 266 votes to win the Presi- 
dency. In 22 States of the East and Mid- 
west are 284 votes. This is 18 more than 
enough votes to win, if one party or the oth- 
er could make a clean sweep of the area. 

In the West are 11 States with 79 
electoral votes. This is a gain of 8 votes. 
California, with 32 votes, is to have 7 
more than in 1948, and Washington will 
have 1 more. After the 1940 census, the 
West gained 6 seats. The gain between 
the 1940 and 1952 elections thus has 
been from 65 votes to 79, which is sub- 
stantial, yet the West as a region is far 
from catching up with other big regions. 

In the South are 11 States with 128 
electoral votes, up 1 from 1948. 

On the border of the South are 4 
States—Maryland, Kentucky, Missouri, 
Oklahoma—with 40 votes. This is a loss 
of 4. 

What the political strategists are most 
aware of now, in spite of electoral-vote 
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shifts, is this fact: In the South, solidly 
Democratic, and on the border of the 
South, which tends to be Democratic, 
are 168 electoral votes. This is within 
98 votes of the majority needed to name 
a President. 

The basic problem of the Democrats 
is to hold the South and Border areas 
and then to pick up 98 votes out of 363 
available in 33 other States. Many com- 
binations of States can be worked out 
to give those 98 votes. 

Basic Republican problem is to find 
266 votes out of 403 in the States other 
than those of the Solid South. If the Bor- 
der States are Democratic, the problem 
is to find 266 out of 363 available votes. 

On the basis of mathematics alone, the 
Republican problem is seen to be the 
more difficult. It has been complicated in 
the last 18 years by a Democratic tie 
with the big-city political organizations, 
and with labor organizations, in the great 
industrial States of the East and Midwest. 
Democrats start with the votes of the 
South and try for easy winning combi- 
nations. Republicans start from scratch 
and try for 266 votes out of a limited 
field of available votes. 

Democratic confidence stems from that 
situation. 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





Oe en Crk agiced con ae a oie 


For several years this space has been used to tell 
how Revere has collaborated with its customers, to 
mutual benefit. Now we want to talk about the way 
our customers can help us, again to mutual benefit. 
The subject is scrap. This is so important that a 
goodly number of Revere men, salesmen and others, 
have been assigned to urge customers to ship back 
to our mills the scrap generated from our mill prod- 
ucts, such as sheet and strip, rod and bar, tube, 
plate, and so on. Probably few people realize it, 
but the copper and brass industry obtains about 
30% of its metal requirements 
from scrap. In these days when 
copper is in such short supply, 
the importance of adequate sup- 
plies of scrap is greater than 
ever. We need scrap, our indus- 
try needs scrap, our country 
needs it promptly. 

Scrap comes from many dif- 
ferent sources, and in varying 
amounts. A company making 
screw-machine products may 
find that the finished parts 
weigh only about 50% as much 
as the original bar or rod. The turnings are valu- 
able, and should be sold back to the mill. Firms 
who stamp parts out of strip have been mate- 
rially helped in many cases by the Revere Tech- 
nical Advisory Service, which delights in working 
out specifications as to dimensions in order to 
minimize the weight of trimmings; nevertheless, 
such manufacturing operations inevitably produce 
scrap. Revere needs it. Only by obtaining scrap 
can Revere, along with the other companies in the 
copper and brass business, do the utmost possible 





SEE “‘MEET THE PRESS” 


in filling orders. You see, scrap helps us help you. 

In seeking copper and brass scrap we cannot ap- 
peal to the general public, nor, for that matter, to 
the small businesses, important though they are, 
which have only a few hundred pounds or so to dis- 
pose of at a time. Scrap in small amounts is taken 
by dealers, who perform a valuable service in col- 
lecting and sorting it, and making it available in 
large quantities to the mills. Revere, which ships 
large tonnages of mill products to important manu- 
facturers, seeks from them in return the scrap that 
is generated, which runs into 
big figures of segregated or 
classified scrap, ready to be 
melted down and processed so 
that more tons of finished mill 
products can be provided. 

So Revere, in your own inter- 
est, urges you to give some ex- 
tra thought to the matter of 
scrap. The more you can help 
us in this respect, the more we 
can help you. When a Revere 
salesman calls and inquires 
about scrap, may we ask you to 
give him your cooperation? In fact, we would like 
to say that it would be in your own interest to 
give special thought at this time to all kinds of 
scrap. No matter what materials you buy, the 
chances are that some portions of them, whether 
trimmings or rejects, do not find their way into 
your finished products. Let’s all see that every- 
thing that can be re-used or re-processed is turned 
back quickly into the appropriate channels and 
thus returned to our national sources of supply, 
for the protection of us all. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 

230 Park Avenue, New Yorl 

ON NBCf 










17, N. Y. 


TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 
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IS THE BOMBER ‘THROUGH’? 


Lesson of Korea May Upset U. S. Strategy 


Big bombers, backbone of 
U. S. air power, face an uncertain 
future in a jet age. They are easy 
targets for faster planes. 

Jets, on the other hand, are 
proving hard to hit. Their speed 
protects them from ground fire 
and fire of other jets. 

These and other problems are 
raised by fighting in Korea. New 
methods, new techniques may be 
needed to provide the answers. 


Spectacular air battles over Korea, 
with hundreds of jet fighters zooming 
around and firing thousands of shells 
at each other, are raising basic new 
questions about the future of the 
bomber in U. S. strategy. 

The reason is that hardly anyone gets 
hurt in these big modern air battles. As 
the chart on this page shows, probably 
not more than one or two planes will be 
shot down in a jet dogfight involving 150 
or 200 aircraft for prolonged periods. 

Questions that grow out of this situa- 
tion relate to the whole U.S. concept of 
wars to be won by big bombers getting 
in their work after control of the air is 
won over enemy territory. Among the 
new questions are these: 

What's ahead for the big bomber 
now, faced with both radar-directed 
antiaircraft and deadly jet intercep- 
tors that cannot be knocked out by 
U. S. jets? 

Is air power to become less effec- 
tive, rather than more effective, 
with the development of fast jet 
planes that are nearly immune to 
attack by each other but deadly 
against bigger bombers? 


Is U.S. reliance on an expanded 
force of bombers likely to suffer 
because of what jet planes on both 
sides show they can do in actual 
combat in Korea? 


Those are the questions causing real 
| concern to U.S. planners. Answers are 
being sought in new equipment and 
new techniques. But how effective those 
answers will be is far from certain. 

What is being demonstrated in 
Korea is this: Enemy jets are relatively 
safe from U.S. jets used to protect 
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DATE 
Ot.3 81 


Sept.28 34 
Sept. 27 256 

155 MIG’s 
Sept.26 37 





ACTION 


jet fighters battled for 20 minutes 
32 U.S. jets attacked 80 MIG jets 


U.S. jets fought 50 Communist jets 


jet planes fought the biggest jet air 14 
battles in history, 101 U.S. jets vs. 


U. S. F-86s battled 80 MIG-15s for 5 





RESULTS 


2 jets shot down 
4 jets hit 
2 


jets damaged 


jets damaged to 
some degree 


jets shot down, 


35 minutes, in longest dogfight of 5 damaged 
the war 
Sept. 23 119 jet fighters fought for 25 minutes 3 jets damaged 


Seot.20 112 


jet fighters engaged in three dogfights 


jet knocked down, 
damaged 


Vi -_ 





bombers. The jets may pass each other 
at a combined speed of 1,200 miles an 
hour, with only a split second for either 
to score a hit. By the time they are able 
to turn around for another try, they may 
be 50 or 60 miles apart and out of sight 
of each other. In addition, jet fighters 
turn out to be much harder to shoot down 
than propeller-driven types. They can 
absorb a hit almost anywhere without 
being destroved. As a result, several hits 
usually are needed and, with present 
guns and fire control, more than one hit 
in the time available usually is a matter 
of luck. 

Deadly effect of jets against bombers 
also is being demonstrated. Many big 
B-29 bombers already have been shot 
down by enemy jets, the exact number 
kept secret. Because of this growing 
menace. the rate of bombing has been 
reduced in recent weeks and most bomb- 
er missions now are escorted by flights 


of U.S. jets. 
Air Force thinking is on this pat- 
tern: 


Nighttime bombing is considered as a 
partial solution. Bombers are very diffi- 
cult to hit during darkness, especially by 
a fast jet fighter that must have a clear 
view of the target in order to time a 


split-second attack. But night bombing 
still is not nearly as accurate as bombing 
during daylight. A detailed knowledge 
of where the ground target lies is neces- 
sary for radar bombing to be effective. 

Escorting bombers with a number of 
U.S. jet fighters is expected to help, 
even though the escort planes shoot 
down few if any attacking jets. The 
theory here is that escort fighters can 
harass attacking jets enough to impede 
them in lining up tightly-timed runs on 
the bombers. 

Destruction of the enemy’s jets on the 
ground, however, is agreed to be the only 
really effective answer to the threat they 
pose, if U.S. bombers are to get through 
to do their work. That means seeking 
out jet bases in enemy territory, even 
bombing out caves and underground in- 
stallations where enemy planes may be 
housed. But bombers doing that job will 
face enemy jets and improved antiaircraft 
fire. 

Big questions about the future of U.S. 
bombers remain, as a result. It is the 
bomber that carries air power’s punch 
and is the basis of this country’s defense 
strategy at this time. Whether its big 
role will survive the test of Korea re 
mains to be seen. 
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Recipe for Kfficiency: Remove Water 


One of the most important organic chemicals pro- 
duced in the modern Celanese plant near Bishop, 
Texas, is Formaldehyde. Industrial chemical of a 
“thousand uses,” Formaldehyde is a basic material 
in the manufacture of plastics, insecticides, disinfect- 
ants, coatings, photographic materials, and preserva- 
tives among others. 

Normally supplied in a 37% solution (Formalin), 
Formaldehyde has long presented a problem in ship- 
ment and use because for every pound of Formalde- 
hyde it was necessary to handle 2 pounds of water. 
Moreover, Formalin requires specially lined storage 
tanks. 

Celanese chemists and engineers answered the 
need for a more efficient form by developing a new 
low-cost method to produce Paraformaldehyde or 
Solid Formaldehyde. Paraformaldehyde, containing 
very little water, offers such advantages as ease and 
economy in shipping, handling and storage, higher 






CHEMICALS ° CHEMICAL FIBERS id 





reactivity, purity, and uniformity . .. and it gives 
users greater productive capacity with their existing 
manufacturing facilities. 

To meet the growing demand for Paraformalde- 
hyde, Celanese is now building a new plant to in- 
crease production. 

Whether in chemicals, plastics, or textiles, 
Celanese draws on a solid background of experience, 
knowledge, and engineering skill. Flexibility of 
operation makes it possible for Celanese to answer 
every new challenge with the products that will work 
best for American industrial growth and progress. 


& 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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VEN the colorful adjectives of moviedom 
can’t do justice to the amazing things 
that are going on in the busy industrial 
Southland today! 
Everywhere along the 8,000-mile Southern 
Railway System, you see new factories going 
up...and infant industries growing up. 


This is the picture of the modern South- 
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land, where challenging opportunities for 
industries are literally everywhere . .. in the 
abundant resources of the earth ... in the 
expanding markets...in the unique benefits 
and advantages of every kind that are part 
and parcel of this “industrial wonderland.” 


“Look Ahead —Look South!” 
CrnweeT Eo. Peonrnnrce 
— 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


| The Southern Serves the South 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


PARIS....LONDON....WASHINGTON....CAIRO.... 





: >> Cracks are appearing in the Western alliance against Russia. These cracks 
are so serious that top-level officials of the U.S., Britain and France have 

i been summoned to Paris to do an emergency repair job, if they can. 

In Paris, some hard facts are gradually coming to light. 

Allies are not ready for war, if it should come any time soon in Europe. 
Goal--readiness by mid-1952--can't be attained now. Arms production is behind 
schedule. Orders for arms, except in U.S. and Britain, are in arrears. Arms 
shipments from U.S. are lagging badly. West German troops, vitally needed, are 
not on hand. It will be 1953, if then, before they'll be a Western asset. 

Allies can't agree, despite months of argument, on basic matters--how many 
arms are needed, what kind, who's to produce them, who's to pay for them. De- 
fense machinery of NATO (North Atlantic Treaty Organization) is bogging down in 
a morass of interlocking committees. Some key men aren't up to their jobs. 
Officials in Paris and London complain of indecision, delay, frustration. 
































>> In London, British officials are deeply discouraged with NATO. They talk 
privately of washing their hands of it. They are ready to have Britain get on 
with Britain's own defense program without waiting to tie in with NATO. 
= British arms production is rolling, ready to move into high gear. Orders 

are already in for 1.3 billion dollars' worth of raw materials for the program. 
‘ But NATO isn't moving at anything like this speed. 
S NATO's 12-man committees take a long time to reach a decision. Then, when 
decisions are reached, they are so compromised by the conflicting interests of 
the 12 sovereign members as to be of little use. Disgusted London officials ask 
how an outfit like this can ever defend Western Europe against Soviet Russia. 











>> General Dwight D. Eisenhower, in Paris as Supreme Commander, Allied Forces 
in Europe, is aware of this situation. He is also aware of a few others..... 

Middle East crisis is exposing a very weak flank in West Europe's defense. 

British crisis, political and economic, may end by weakening Britain's own 
defense program. Announced intention of Aneurin Bevan, if Socialists win in the 
election, is to press Attlee to reduce Britain's present arms program. 

French crisis, also both political and economic, can end similarly. 

Trend in Europe is thus toward more uncertainty, more delay, less output of 
arms rather than more. As it is, Europeans groan at the size and cost of their 
arms programs, even though most programs are small and barely under way. 

U.S. leadership is again being questioned. U.S., it's being said, appears 
to want a bigger force than is necessary just to deter Russia. U.S. plans for a 
U.S. Air Force of 140 groups, for instance, alarm many Europeans. Is the idea 
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to fight a war, Europe asks, or just to be strong enough to prevent one? 


>> Eisenhower's reply to all these European questionings is to call for more 

troops and more arms than were originally planned. Eisenhower, with an eye on 
Russia's 4 million men under arms, now talks of 97 divisions for NATO, ready by 
mid-1954. Qld goal of 50-60 divisions appears to be shelved. U.S. share in 
this new goal is 6 divisions in Europe, as under the present plan, but with an 
additional 9 U.S. divisions earmarked for quick Shipment to Europe if needed. 





had aan a aeration 


>> Eisenhower's difficulty, however, is that he can only suggest and plead. 
He can't order the 12 members of NATO around, even if he is Supreme Commander. 
Eisenhower's power, actually, is limited to the recruiting and training of 
a West European Army, and to the making of strategic and tactical plans. 
Others have the final say as to money and arms production. And what they 
say determines how far and how fast Eisenhower can go. He isn't boss. 
Boss is the 1l2-member Atlantic Council, every member a sovereign nation. 
General Eisenhower, despite his extraordinary popularity and influence in 
Europe, hasn't the power to solve all NATO's problems, get it into high gear. 
High-level committee, called urgently to Paris, is therefore asked to do 
the job Eisenhower can't.....Paris, however, isn't looking for any miracles. 














>> Britain's retreat in the Middle East bears just enough resemblance to the 
U.S. retreat in China to worry officials in London and Washington. 

These retreats, in fact, have several things in common. 

Vital strategic areas are involved in both cases. Middle East has a good deal 
more than oil. It includes the Suez Canal, long Britain's life line, along with 
the approaches to the Mediterranean and to Africa. These are assets more likely 
to be fully appreciated after they are lost. China didn't seem strategic to 
many at one time. Now Korea, Southeast Asia, Japan reveal its importance. 

Revolutionary nationalism is stirring in Iran and Egypt, as it was earlier 
in China. Both areas are backward industrially, long open to exploitation by 
Western powers. So the old cry of Western imperialism is easy to promote. 

Russia, as it was with China, is ready to move into the Middle East. 

British diplomacy has fumbled in Iran much as U.S. diplomacy did in China. 

Anglo-American relations, still strained by China, now are further strained 
by what is happening in Iran. And British politicians find Iran almost as hot a 
topic in domestic politics as U.S. politicians have found China to be. 




















>> Growing tendency in London is to blame U.S. for what's happened in Iran. 
U.S., it's argued, dictated Britain's withdrawal, thus appeased the Iranians. 
This is the first time in a long while the U.S. has been accused by the Brit- 
ish of appeasing anybody. Reverse is true when British look at China and Russia. 
Point is that Britons, humiliated in Iran, are looking for a scapegoat. 


>> British weakness in an area where Britain once was dominant comes closer to 
explaining Iran. Britain, after giving up India, Burma, Ceylon, then pulling 
out of Greece, disclosed too much weakness for Middle Easterners to ignore. 

Egyptian situation, though, might be saved. British troops, not a handful 
of British civilians, are based in Egypt. They'll probably stay. In London 
both Attlee and Churchill take a strong line. Egypt may have to give in. 
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Never 
Plastered 
Down 

No Obvious 
Odor 


Krem] is the hair 
tonic preferred 
among top business 
and professional men 
because it grooms 
hair perfectly yet 
never leaves hair 
obviously plastered 
down with greasy 
dressings. Nothing 
can compare with 
Kreml for 
distinguished, 
natural-looking 
hair grooming! 
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Movie Men’s 


‘Discovery’: 


Better Pictures Pay Off 


Hollywood is feeling chipper 
again, after a long spell of the 
blues. Business is better. TV isn’t 
so frightening, after all. 

The cure for the movie slump: 
better films. Attendance is up 
for them, but not for the second- 
raters. 

Idea now is to make fewer 
features, concentrate on quality 
and get set for a Hollywood 
partnership with television. 


HOLLYWOOD 
Movie producers are finding out 
that good pictures still can fill thea- 
ters. This discovery is bringing Holly- 
wood’s three-year depression to an 
end and is quieting fears that televi- 
sion may ruin the industry. Television, 
in fact, now is regarded as a possible 
partner, rather than a cutthroat com- 
petitor, of motion-picture studios. 
The turn in Hollywood’s fortunes be- 
gan about two months ago when theater 
attendance started to climb. But it is 
only quality pictures that draw the 
crowds. Bing Crosby’s “Here Comes the 
Groom” is running 50 per cent ahead of 


that star’s “Riding High.” Paramount's 
“A Place in the Sun” grossed $242,000 in 
its first four weeks in New York. Second- 
rate films, however, get no box-office re- 
sponse. That lesson is impressed on pro- 
ducers. The policy now is to make fewer 
but better films and thus keep people 
coming into theaters. 

The pay-off from better films is re- 
flected in box-office receipts that are run- 
ning from 5 to 20 per cent ahead of a 
year ago in most areas. Weekly admis- 
sions run from 52 to 55 million, still far 
from the wartime peak of 85 million a 
week, but definitely better than the re- 
cent low of less than 50 million. Some 
theaters are raising week-end prices with- 
out cutting down on attendance, and, 
for the first time in several years, as 
many new theaters are being opened as 
are closing down. 

Foreign earnings—once the margin be- 
tween profit and loss for studios—also are 
improving. This source of income shrank 
from 138 million dollars in 1946 to less 
than 100 million. Now it is climbing 
back to 120 million or more, with im- 
proved earnings in Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Spain and elsewhere. 

Costs, too, are down. When movie 
earnings began to slip, tight-fisted bank- 
ers insisted on economies before making 
any loans. Some studios cut salaries. 
Nearly all of them tightened scripts, in- 
creased rehearsal time and cut down on 





-Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 


MOVIEGOERS: THEY KNOW WHAT THEY WANT... 
... and Hollywood by delivering can make a profit 
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shooting schedules. Result was a saving 
of as much as $200,000 a picture. Now, 
with frills eliminated, pay rolls trimmed, 
Hollywood is in a position to cash in on 
rising theater attendance. 

Television no longer is Hollywood’s 
bugaboo. Movie executives now are in- 
clined to put as much blame for Holly- 
wood’s slump on poor films and bad pro- 
grams as on television. Many producers, 
moreover, view television as a future 
source of profit for movie studios. 

They reason that the television indus- 
trv will turn increasingly to films in the 
vears ahead, and expect eventually to be 
filming about three fourths of all re- 
hearsed television shows. Their argument 
is that films are superior to “live” shows 
because lighting is better, mistakes can 
be corrected by reshooting, and filmed 
‘images reproduce better than direct 
transmission. The cost of films also is 
less than for live shows. When TV color 
comes, movie producers expect to be 
solidly entrenched in the industry, since 
they claim that Hollywood’s lighting 
techniques will produce better color at 
less cost. 

No major studio has yet gone into TV 
film production, except through  sub- 
sidiaries, but a number of smaller pro- 
ducers now are working exclusively on 
televised pictures. Among them are Hal 
Roach, Jerry Fairbanks and Bing Crosby. 
Paramount, however, has spent about 1.5 
million dollars on TV experiments and 
has invested heavily in DuMont Tele- 
vision Laboratories, and in Telemeter 
Corp., which has developed a device to 
provide prepaid TV programs for the 
home. Paramount also has a half owner- 
ship in Chromatic Television Labora- 
tories, which will produce the new color 
tube invented by Dr. Ernest O. Law- 
rence, University of California physicist. 

Home subscriptions for TV programs 
are viewed as another source of profit 
for the movie industry. Zenith Radio 
Corp. reports that a Chicago test for 
“Phonevision” showed that set owners 
are willing to pay to see TV programs 
without commercial advertising. Zenith 
officials conclude from this test that it 
would be economic to show first-run 
films on subscription programs. Para- 
mount now wants to run a test in Los 
Angeles for its Telemeter system. 

Movie theaters, too, expect to use tele- 
vision programs as an added attraction, 
and thus maintain attendance. Recent 
TV showings of important prize fights 
over closed circuits brought sellouts in 
many theaters. 

What the movie industry expects, ac- 
tually, is a gradual merger of the motion- 
Picture and television industries. After 
their early jitters over TV competition, 
movie executives now foresee benefits for 
both enterprises. 
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Buy Butler Buildings 


(Steel or Aluminum) 


For speedy erection . . . when plant expansion or 
new construction are needed for defense production, 
Butler Buildings can be ready to occupy in days 
instead of weeks. 

For greater adaptability . . . Easily changed to 
meet your future as well as your present requirements. 
For longer life with less maintenance . . . Fire-safe, 
weather tight, wind-resistant . . . built better to last 
Jonger. Proved in use for more than 40 years. 

For full usable space . . . Rigid frame, trussclear | 
design of Butler Buildings assures more room... at 
lower cost per square foot. 





For Prompt Reply, Address Dept. UN210 at Office nearest You: 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

7387 East 13th St., Kansas City 3E, Mo. 

987A Sixth Ave., S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Richmond, California 


C Send full information about Butler Buildings, 
WO WG lo a cc ceezeeegnt eeareetouenen pee 


| Send me the name of my nearest Butler distributor. 
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WEST STILL LACKS A ‘K.O. PUNCH’ | 


War Games Show Russia Could Sweep Europe 


West's forces in Europe are no 
match for crack Russian armies 
yet. That's the size-up after U. S.- 
Allied maneuvers. 

Troops are tough, disciplined. 
But command difficulties pop up. 
Much equipment is out of date. 
So are tactics. 

Allies now can harass the Rus- 
sians, not stop them cold. It will 
be mid-1952 before defense 
build-up is over the hump. 


FRANKFURT 

If war in Europe came tomorrow, 
or even next year, Russia still would 
be able to have pretty much her own 
way. On the ground and in the air, 
the forces of the West continue to 
lack the size, equipment, training and 
punch needed to counter Russia's 
modern divisions. 

Maneuvers, just completed after a 
month in the field, showed many things. 
They demonstrated clearly that General 
of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower is 
far from possessing a powerful force to 
defend the central front. They showed, 
amid the clanging of armor and the roar- 
ing of jets, that the Allies could bother 
an enemy but probably could not stop 
him with anything on hand or in sight. 
They brought out that so-called tactical 
weapons with atomic war heads, much 
publicized as an answer to the problem 
of defense, must still be in the talk stage. 

It was shown that the West this vear 
does not possess even 12 divisions of 
troops in Western Europe. Russia is sup- 
posed to have 175. At least 1,000 Allied 
planes are ready to take the field in West- 
ern Europe, on the basis of evidence in 
the maneuvers. The Russians are sup- 
posed to have 14,000 or 15,000. Yet, 
even with these shortcomings in numeri- 
cal strength, Allied forces did demon- 
strate capabilities of harassing and pos- 
sibly delaying the Russians. 

Purpose of the war games was to re- 
hearse available forces of eight nations 
in defending the central front of Eu- 
rope. These forces were pitted against a 
mythical aggressor who had air and 
ground superiority. Actually, since time 
had been too short to perfect over-all 
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. .. to show progress and shortcomings 





arrangements for command, there were 
three main sets of maneuvers—Ameri- 
can, British and French. Serious short- 
comings, as well as progress, were re- 
vealed. 

Top military men from Washington, 
London and Paris were impressed by 
the toughness, intelligence and_ indi- 
vidual training of most of the troops. 
That applied to enlisted men, noncom- 
missioned officers and junior officers. But 
these observers were disturbed by the 
tendency of many commanders to fight 
the last war instead of the next one. 
Senior commanders, it is felt, failed to 
insist on precautions against hostile air 
and ground forces. 

The maneuvers showed that it takes a 
long time to get a division ready for 
combat. The U.S. Ist Infantry Division, 
long in Germany and composed 95 per 
cent of Regulars, handled itself profes- 






sionally. With the U.S. 4th Infantry 
Division things were different. That 
division was formed a year ago from 
recruits who lacked basic training. It 
never had taken part in divisional exer. 
cises. In these maneuvers it missed its { 
cues time after time. 

The 4th Infantry Division and the 2d 
Armored Division, also new, used many 
postwar arms and vehicles, including a 
snorkel-equipped truck for fording deep 
rivers. The U.S. Constabulary and Ist 
Division, on the other hand, used most. 
ly equipment of World War II types. 

Britain’s two armored divisions were | 
fully equipped with the new Centurion 
tank, but their trucks were of a dozen 
old types. Truck breakdowns made 
trouble. The British did not have the 
bazookas for which they had _ been 
trained. French troops were poorly 
equipped. 

Tactics used by commanders were 
criticized. Attempts often were made to 
hold long defense lines with few troops.’ 
Instead, it was felt the available soldiers 
should have been placed in heavily armed 
groups able to move quickly in any diree- 
tion and head off enemy penetrations. 

In tactical air, the Americans lacked 
realism. Because of the shortage of jet 
engines, the Thunderjet fighter-bombers 
were kept on the ground most of the 
time. The British, in contrast, used a large { 
number of aircraft. Swooping over battle . | 
lines, these planes reminded British 7 
troops to take cover. ; 

Best showing was made in staff work, © 
in the problems of moving and supply- 
ing the fast-moving forces. Most move- 
ments went like clockwork. 

Communications troubles of previous 
years were shown largely to have been 
overcome. American engineers bridged 
rivers in less than half the prescribed 
time. Liaison between forces of different 
nationalities was better than had been ex- 
pected, despite language difficulties. 
Close air support worked out adequately, 
within the limits of available air power. 

Lessons learned in the maneuvers ar¢ 
to be applied as Allied power increases 
gradually. Two more American divisions 
and one British division are scheduled to 
arrive in Germany by late December. By | 
next summer it may be possible to use |) 
more than 20 divisions in war games. 
Still, as things are going, it will be mid- 
1952—at the earliest—before the Allies are 
over the hump in building their central j 
defenses in Europe. . 
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DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES PANTS) ENGINES «EL 


ECTRICAL MACHINERY » PUMPS « SCALES 
HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT> RAIL 


CARS*FARM MACHINERY- MAGNETOS 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago §, Ill. 
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World's largest warplane, 
jet-dssisted, Convair-built 
for the U.S. Air Force 

















To the Nth Power...literally! 
Guided missiles will be 
mass-produced by Convair 

in America’s first exclusive 
missile plant, now being built in 
Pomona, California, for the 
Bureau of Ordnance, U.S. Navy 





Aerodynamic engineering projects the 
power of an aircraft into performance... 
into fighter speed and agility, or bomber 
range and load, or passenger safety and 
comfort—or the “kill probability” of 
a guided missile. 

The development may start with 
pure theory: a revolutionary airfoil, a 
military dream that takes form on a 
Convair engineer’s board...like the 
delta-wing which Convair was first to 
fly! Or the invention may be mothered 
by urgent necessity of Air Force strate- 
gists... like the B-36 and its successor, 
the all-jet swept-wing YB-60: The 
literal power involved may be jet, 
turboprop...or the four-times-sonic 
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ramjets now being tested for guided 
missiles at the Convair-operated 
research center of Navy Ordnance. 
Always the goal is: the projection of 
power to achieve the maximum degree of 
performance. The maximum, the Nth 
degree of air power...the Nth Power! 
That Convair moves so far ahead in 
so many fields is a tribute to the 
cooperating engineers of Convair, the 
armed forces and the airlines. But 
important, too, is the unique Convair 
organization, which integrates vast 
research and production facilities under 
far-sighted corporate management. 
Convair affords unusual scope for... 
“Engineering to the Nth Power.” 


In the air its [" () NVAI 4 | | | 
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= Profile of the U.§ 
Bid Navy's Convair-Built 
3 PSY... water-based, 


turboprop powered 


TO THE N* POWER 





Convair-Liner 
unequalled for safety, 
preferred by passengers and pilots.... 
more used by more airlines 
than any postwar plane! 





NSOLIDATED ULTEE CRAFT CORPORATION 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA © POMONA, CALIFORNIA © FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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Truman’‘s ‘Censors’ ... A Few Men 
Must Judge What Public Can Be Told 


Orders are out from the White House 
to draw a sharp dividing line between 
what the American people may know and 
what shall be kept from them. 

The job of drawing that line, of im- 
posing a form of censorship, goes in large 
part to scores of officials who usually 
bear the title of “director of informa- 
tion.” It is through these men that the 
country will either receive or be denied 
official information. 

In two world wars, censorship was on 
a voluntary basis, policed by newspapers 
and radio themselves, after rules had 
been agreed upon. The censoring was 
limited to military information. There 
also was a central authority to hear ap- 
peals and settle borderline cases. 

Now, in the “cold war,” a system al- 
ready in operation in the State and De- 
fense departments is being extended to 
all civilian departments and agencies. 
Many of these deal occasionally or reg- 
ularly with security data. They are told 
that information on such data must be 
kept secret, but not on other matters. 

Newspapermen and_ others deeply 
fear that this authority may be_ broad- 
ened in application, used to cover up ad- 
ministrative blunders and errors of policy, 
to conceal scandals now coming to light 
or to hide any information unfavorable 
to the Administration, especially as the 
presidential campaign draws near. 

Under these circumstances, the “in- 
formation officers” in key jobs where 
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censorship has been added to that of 
public relations take on a new interest 
for the country. 

> Joseph H. Short, Jr., at the White 
House, has the frankly political and often 
trying job of making the public like 
President Truman. Under the new sys- 
tem, some are calling him the “chief 
censor.” 

Mr. Short, 47, usually amiable, but 
often harassed, is the President’s Press 
Secretary. He supervises nearly all White 
House statements, goes over presidential 
speeches in their final stages. He has 
been known to censor Mr. Truman him- 
self, interrupting the President at press 
conferences to guard against slips, mis- 
statements or indiscretions. 

At his own daily press conferences, 
Short tells of presidential plans and de- 
cisions. He answers questions, frequently 
digging and hostile. He has made bobbles 
that had to be corrected. Often he must 
sav “no comment” or delay an answer 
while he seeks information or approval 
of what he is to say. 

Vicksburg born and a graduate of the 
Virginia Military Institute, Mr. Short 
worked for Southern newspapers and 
came to Washington with the Associated 
Press in 1931. Later he was with the 
Chicago Sun and the Baltimore Sun. He 
and the President became close friends 
when, in 1944, Short covered the Tru- 
man vice-presidential campaign tour. 
From 1945, until he took his present job 





-Harris & Ewing 
IN THE WHITE HOUSE: JOSEPH SHORT MEETS REPORTERS 
. His job--to draw the line 
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Wool Felt is used 
in countless products. ” 
It cushions, absorbs, seals, 
lubricates, insulates, 
olishes, shields, anges 
cleans and performs a—_ 
other functions with a 
unbelievable efhiciency-_ 
Felt can reduce semi PS 
costs— provide long 9 3 
oil tight seals—he'P 
eliminate venga eee 
stabilize machines—1mPp wie 
efficiency of moving P: 
with quieter operation. 





























IT CAN IMPROVE 
YOUR PRODUCTS 









Western Felt is constantly, 
solving problems where ~ 
remarkable material —_ 

used advantageously ome — 

economically to make produ 
and processes bene ay 
To improve your pro uc of 
operation, investigate _ 
felt. Ask Western Fel 
engineers to cooperate — 
their specialized expere . 
in design and knowle gz 
of what felt will do. 













FELT IN YOUR 
OWN CAR 






OE ENERO ny 
a 
Do you know that felt is used 
in not less than Sfty Pies new 
i automobile: 
a ¥fanction assigned to felt 


made that car better. 








WESTERN 


4035-4117 Ogden Ave. 
Chicago 23, Illinois 


WORKS 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
MANUFACTURERS AND CUTTERS OF WOOL FELTS 
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BARGAIN | 














You can't beat 

the long life 
and top value 

of Westinghouse 
fluorescent 


Whether you’re buying for home, 
office or factory, order these lamps 


1 m now at the new low net prices on 
quantity purchases, Lamp Divi- 





sion, Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


vou caw oe sure...rs Westinghouse 
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. » « McDermott has served 
at State nearly 30 years 


last December, he was a correspondent 
assigned to the White House. 

Now Mr. Short is instructing Govern- 
ment information men how to apply the 
new security order. More than 40 of 
them met with him recently. The lengthy 
directive proved difficult of interpreta- 
tion. A 90-minute session produced much 
discussion. few conclusions. 
> Michael J. McDermott has been giv- 
ing out, or withholding, State Depurt- 
ment information for nearly three dec- 
ades. He is 57. energetic and _ patient. 
Often consulted on public relations. in 
the end he must follow higher-up de- 
cisions on what the public should know, 

He has served under nine Secretaries 
of State. Under most of them, Mr. 





STATE DEPARTMENT’S McDERMOTT 
. . - answers to delicate questions 


McDermott has been given very full in- 
formation on daily developments and 
permitted to answer questions at his own 
discretion—conditioned by a knowledge 
of what the current Secretary would 
want and what might disrupt delicate 
diplomatic proceedings abroad. 

Like Mr. Short. he holds a daily, well- 
attended, critical press conference and 
answers many hostile questions. He. too, 
has made errors that have had to be re- 
tracted—some of them blamed upon him- 
self and some upon erroneous informa- 
tion given to him for announcement. 

Mr. McDermott was born in Massa- 
chusetts, attended a business school. was 
with the War Department in World War 
I, switched to State in 1920, and quickly 
went into its information service. He 
became its chief in 1927. He has at- 
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You'll Find it in Chicago and Northern Ilin 


Te versatility of American production, so vital to the 
defense and the domestic economy, is typified by the in- 
dustrial development going on these days in Chicago and 
Northern Illinois. Here, the production of heavy-duty 
equipment and light manufacturing both find the trans- 
portation, labor, and materials in the abundance they need, 

But equally important to all manufacturing plants locating 
in this area is the room for expansion—industrial elbow 
room—room for later development. 

Add to these natural advantages, the tremendous re- 
sources that this area has developed for itself—transporta- 
tion, marketing, research, education, fine cultural and 
living facilities—and you have reasons why the Chicago 
and Northern Illinois area has come to be the greatest in- 
dustrial center of the United States, 


In addition to room for expansion, employee housing, parking, and recreation, this giant Northern Illinois 
plant, manufacturing heavy-duty equipment, has excellent rail and water transportation facilities. 


INDUSTRIAL “ELBOW ROOM” 


A LETTER TO US... describing your requirements will 
bring vou a careful analysis of this area’s advantages 
as they apply to your business. Or if you wish, we will 
send you a carefully screened list of the available 
buildings or sites that would be suitable for your opera- 
tions, based on the information you give us. 

We keep all such inquiries confidential. Just write us. 





Industries in the Chicago area have these outstanding 
advantages: Railroad Center of the United States « 
World Airport+ Inland Waterways + Geographical Center 
of U.S. Population + Great Financial Center + The 
“Great Central Market’ + Food Producing and Proc- 
essing Center + Leader in Iron and Steel Manufactur- 
ing + Good Labor Relations Record + 2,800,000 Kilowatts 
of Power + Tremendous Coal Reserves * Good Govern- 
ment + Good Living «Good Services for Local Tax Dollars. 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Marquette Building— 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY © PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 



















THOUGHTS WHILE RETIRING 


(f it lasts very long, he’ll be 
in plenty of trouble... 





What a day! One of our biggest 
customers is caught in the middle 
of a strike... 








Oh, well... if he doesn’t pay, our 
American Credit Insurance will! 


Wonder when and if he’Il 
pay his account... 











AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE completes 
enables 


Good thing | read this book that 

tells about planning sound credit 
policy...and about how American | you to get cash for past due accounts... 
Credit Insurance guarantees improves your credit standing with banks 
payment of Accounts Receivable! | and suppliers. An American Credit 
Insurance policy can be tailored to insure 


your program of protection... 











all, a specific group or just one account. 
a Ask the American Credit office in your 
{ city for our book, “Why Safe Credits 
h Need Protection,” or write AMERICAN 
Crepir INDEMNITY Company oF NEW 
York, Dept. 44, First National Bank 
Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 


PRESIDENT 











AMERICAN 
Creoit INDEMNITY 


COMPANY 
oF New York & 
LEsr. 1593) 


AaaeRricad CRED 
\nsuRANCE 
GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


a, 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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ee, 


Fritchey of Defense 
is a newspaper veteran . , 


‘ 
tended many international conferences 
as press officer, and few have seen 59 
much high-level diplomacy from close up, 

Since the end of the war, and under 
Secretary Acheson, Mr. McDermott has 





been given wide access to information 
but is handcuffed by numerous security 
restrictions—restrictions that he person- 
ally dislikes. 

> Clayton Fritchey, for the Defense 
Department, operates under long-stand- 
ing security rules that now are made a 
model for the civilian departments. Docu- 
ments to be withheld from the public are 
marked “top secret,” “secret,” “con- 
fidential” or “restricted,” in accordance 
with the number of officials who are to 
have access to them. 








. Det ot Detensd’ 
DEFENSE DEPARTMENT'S FRITCHEY 
“Military secrets’’ are routine 


Much of Mr. Fritchey’s time is occv- 
pied with top-level conferences on public 
policy and public reactions. He is in his 
late 40s, a newspaper veteran, born in 
Ohio, who came to the job from the post 
of editor of the New Orleans Item. His 
door is open to news hunters who bring 
their questions to him directly, instead 
of to lower levels. 

The latter consist of press-relations 
men for each of the services, all military 
men, who themselves have underlings to 
handle routine inquiries of newsmen 0 
the public. The service officers are: 
> Maj. Gen. Floyd L. Parks, 55, for the 
Army, has been on this information de- 
tail for more than three years, and has 
held it previously between intervals 
wartime fighting and routine Army 
peacetime assignments. 
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. . » Under military men, 
frend is toward restriction 


> Rear Admiral Robert F. Hickey, 53, 
a naval flier, saw action in the Pacific 
during World War II, including com- 
mand of a carrier. He came to his present 
desk in July of last year. 
> Brig. Gen. Sory Smith has been in 
Air Force information work since early 
1949. He is a much-decorated wartime 
aviator, and a close friend of AF’s Chief 
of Staff, Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg. 
Under this military supervision, the 
trend is toward tight classification of 
matters that newsmen think should be 
open to the public and avoidance of 
any unfavorable publicity. 
> Morse Salisbury, 53, information out- 
let ‘for the Atomic Energy Commission, 
works under perhaps the tightest security 








—Fitzpatrick in the 3. Louis Fartamuns 
‘BEWARE THE VEILED BUREAUCRAT’ 
Newspapermen are concerned 


restrictions ever devised by the United 
States. Newsmen find him as helpful as 
he can be within these bounds. 

Mr. Salisbury, Iowa born, is an alert 
veteran of years in Government informa- 
tion work, many of them at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. He has done news- 
paper work and taught journalism. 

He knows his difficult subject and is 
deeply interested in it. The President's 
new order does not apply to Mr. Salis- 
bury’s activities, which from the start 
have been wrapped up in even tighter 
security rules. 

? Andrew Berding, 49, sees much se- 
cret information in the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, which supervises industrial 
fearmament. He has tried, sometimes 
successfully, sometimes not, to release re- 
stricted documents on the theory that, re- 
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The name to watch in chemicals 


ORONITE 


CHEMICAL 


ORONITE CHEMICALS HELPED REVOLUTIONIZE 
THE NATION’S WASHING HABITS 


In a few short years there has been a revolutionary change in the nation’s 
washing habits, due to the broad use of new detergents. 


Oronite mass-produces the basic chemical which others process into 
these finished detergents. You never see the name Oronite on a pack- 
age of household detergent but compounds made from) our detergent 
products are used for cleaning everything from dishes and fruits and 
vegetables, to railway cars and planes. 


Versatile but unseen chemicals, produced in quantity by Oronite, are 
silent partners in many, many industries— making products and processes 
better, more competitive. Still other industries will benefit from future 
[@yvoyehicoma sense: Ge 

Perhaps one of our present Oronite chemicals would prove profitable 
to you in improving a product or process. Possibly we could place a 
chemical you need in mass production. Why not talk it over with us? 


ORONITE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


38 SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF STANDARD OIL BLDG., LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, WY. 600 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 5, ILL 
MERCANTILE SECURITIES BLDG., DALLAS, TEXAS 
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We'll build it... you run it! 








Attitude 
Pre-tested 


before a dime 
is Invested 


A wovse 


gains 
pwousTey 


You don’t have to invest a dime to 
determine the attitude of Mississip- 
pians toward the location of your in- 
dustry in Mississippi. They’ll prove 
in a free and honest election that 
their attitude towards acceptable in- 
dustry is friendly and cooperative. 
Scores of new industries manufac- 
turing a variety of products, are dis- 
covering this in Mississippi under the 
state’s exclusive BAWI plan. 


BAWI authorizes municipalities to 
vote bonds to purchase plant sites 
and construct buildings for desirable 
industries. Over 85 Mississippi com- 
munities have held successful bond 





elections to date, offering proof of 
their attitude toward industry before 
a dime is invested. Under BAWI you 
not only can realize an initial savings 
in plant cost, but can be assured of 
the support of the people in the com- 
munity in which you locate. 


Other factors to be found in Mis- 
sissippi, also important to the suc- 
cess of your operation, include un- 
limited natural gas supplies, abun- 
dant low-cost electric power, plenti- 
ful timber reserves, intelligent na- 
tive-born labor. good transportation 
and growing new markets. These are 
only a few of the favorable factors to 
be found. Mississippi’s new booklet 
— “Inside Mississippi’ — presents 
them graphically and in more detail, 
explaining why Mississippi is now 
“America’s Number One State of In- 
dustrial Opportunity.” 


For Specific Information as to How Mississippi's BAWI Plan Can Provide a 
Building and Plant Site for Your Industry ... Call or Write 


MISSI 
AGRICULTURAL AND 


State Office Building 






Jackson, Mississippi 


INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
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Hall is in “hot spot! 
at Price Stabilization .. . 


vealing the progress of rearmament, they 
would have a deterrent effect in Moscow, 
Berding is a veteran of many years as 
an Associated Press foreign correspond- 
ent. He worked his way through two 
years at Oxford with free-lance writing, 
During the war, he was chief of counter- 
intelligence in Italy and in sectors of 
France and Germany. After that, he 
helped former Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull write his memoirs, and did informa- 
tion duty for the Economic Co-operation 
Administration in the U.S. and abroad. 
> Max Hall, 41, left a job covering the 
Office of Price Stabilization for the AP to 
take his job as the OPS information 
officer. Before that he had graduated 
from Emory University and had done 














—Carlisie in the Des Moines Register & Tribune 


‘AND WHAT YOU DON’T KNOW 
IS GOING TO HURT YOU’ 


newspaper work in Atlanta and New 
York. He had a 1948-49 Nieman Fellow- 
ship at Harvard. 

Mr. Hall occupies a hot spot, for 
people are sensitive to price controls. He 
has been criticized for an order caution- 
ing other OPS information men to avoid 
excessive use of the word “controls” and 
other terms that might offend the public. 

Mr. Hall had no prior knowledge of an 
OPS directive telling its workers they 
should reveal no information that would 
be “embarrassing” to the agency. By 
coincidence, it was issued the same day 
as the Truman executive order. While 
Hall was protesting, the White House 
ordered the OPS directive killed. 
> Eugene G. Parker, 47, sits on a vol- 
cano at the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
Scandalous situations have arisen in the 
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_,. They’re often consulted, 
just as often ignored 


offices of several collectors of internal 
revenue, and more investigations are in 
progress. 

From 1934 until last February, Mr. 
Parker was engaged in the Bureau's tech- 
nical work—the preparation of rulings, 
interpretations of tax law, and the estab- 
lishment of practices and procedures. 
Newsmen or the public may get informa- 
tion on such matters from his office now. 

But when questions regarding alleged 
irregularities are asked, the response is 
that the Bureau has no comment on in- 
vestigations of its employes until some 
action is taken. 
> Dean L. Schedler, at the Justice De- 
partment, never has been a_ prolific 
source of information. Many matters, he 
says, cannot be discussed because they 
involve FBI investigations or questions 
pending or to be presented in court. As 
a matter of established procedure, only 
routine announcements come from the 
Department. 

Mr. Schedler, 37, an Oklahoman, 
spent nine vears as an AP correspondent 
in the Pacific, including much of the 
war there, and came to the Department 
in 1947. Reporters say the Justice De- 
partment could not be a much tougher 
nut to crack for news under the new 
presidential order than it has been in 
the past. 
> James Allen is trying to set up an in- 
formation division in the scandal-racked 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. It 
never has had a man assigned to more 
than part-time work answering the ques- 
tions of the public. Mr. Allen, a graduate 
of City College of New York and the 
Harvard School of Business Administra- 
tion, with much information experience, 
came to RFC with its new chief, W. 
Stuart Symington. ; 

Censors. These are just a few of the 
Government's public-information officers. 
The whole group is puzzled or be- 
wildered as to just how their activities 
may be affected by the new White House 
security order. 

Some of them are often consulted by 
superiors and just as often ignored on 
questions of publicity policy. There is a 
natural tendency to protect the boss and 
the agency from anything unfavorable. 
Many decisions as to what is to be sup- 
pressed will be made over their heads. 
Some of the public-relations men can be 
pushed around and some cannot. 

But, in the end, the day-to-day rou- 
tine of carrying out the President’s cen- 
sorship order—applying it broadly or con- 
fining it strictly to military matters—re- 
mains the responsibility of the relatively 
few top-drawer information directors. 
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Cling to the tried 

and true, in 

Ball Bearings too. 

New Departure not only 
makes them of 
unsurpassed quality 

but builds in 

predictable performance 
under known conditions. 
Consult a New Departure 
engineer while your 
design is in the 

blueprint stage: 


Noting Rolls Like a Ball... 


NEW DEPARTURE 
BALL BEARINGS 


NEW DEPARTURE +- DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS - BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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Business, after slowing, is on 
the rise again. Over the months 
ahead this rise will carry busi- 
ness to new highs. 

Jobs will be plentiful. More 
wages will be paid. Incomes will 
go up. As income rises, trade will 
pick up. Spending by Government 
on arms will support the upturn. 

Gains from present levels will 
be moderate, not runaway. In- 
flation is not to be so strong. 

The upward trend in business activ- 
ity, now starting, is to carry through 
1952 and into 1953. Business in the 
period ahead will reflect the arms 
spending that is getting strongly under 
Way. 

The rise in activity is to bean orderly 
rise. It will be far less hectic and tar less 
sharp than in the period right after the 
start of the Korean war. Renewed waves 
of scare buying are highly improbable. 


INDUSTRY'S OUTPUT RATE 
(1935-39=100) 


Now 
1952 


lest.) 


217 


DISPOSABLE INCOME 


(Personal income after taxes) 


Now 


1952 $234 Billion 


(est.) 
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BUSINESS 


TURNING UP 


New Highs Likely Late This Year and in ‘52 


Fear of shortages will not be present. 
Output of industry, demand for goods, 
employment, incomes and prices will re- 
flect, instead, the gradual expansion in 
spending by the Government on rearma- 
ment. 

Jobs are going to be available for just 
about evervone who wants to work. Pay 
will be good and will tend to rise. There 
will be enough of almost everything for 
anyone wanting to buy. Profits of indus- 
trv will be large, before taxes, although 
not as large after taxes are paid as they 
have been. The civilian public will feel 
quite good as a result of slowly rising 
standards of living. Prosperity, in other 
words. seems assured for at least 15 more 
months. 

What seems to be a reasonable pros- 
pect is shown in the charts on this page. 
These charts serve as measuring rods for 
the probable rise ahead. The impression 
that is given is one of gradual and 
moderate upturn as levels of activity, 
and of well-being, move to new highs, 
not one of sudden advances. 

Industry is to become more active 
than in any previous peacetime period. 
Orders from the Government, either 
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TOTAL SPENDING 


(Gross National Product) 


Now 


1952 $343 Billion 


(est.) 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 
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1952 
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placed or to be placed, guarantee high 
production and employment in many 
lines of activity. Steel output will rise 
steadily through 1952 as new capacity 
comes into use. The automobile indus- 
try, shifting over to arms production in 
a big way, will be turning out both a 
sizable quantity of new cars and a large 
volume of armament. Aircraft plants 
are going to show very large gains in 
production. Electronic and machinery 
industries also are to chalk up large in- 
creases in output. 

Manufacturers of hard goods—the 
durable-goods industries—are likely to 
turn out three times as many goods in 
1952 as the 1935-39 average. Their 
rate of output for the three months 
ended in September was 269 per cent 
of 1935-39. It is likely to go to 306 per 
cent. Pace setters in this field will be 
the industries turning out planes and 
tanks and other hard goods needed for 
defense. 

Rising output of durable goods is sup- 
ported further by a large backlog of un- 
filled orders. At the end of July, durable- 
goods plants had an order backlog of 
50.4 billion dollars. T): arked a 93 
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5 Now $167 Billion 


1952 


RETAIL TRADE 


Now $144 Billion 


1952 $149 Billion 


(est.) 
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per cent increase from the backlog of a 
vear earlier. 

’ Manufacturers of soft goods can count 
on rising output, too. Textile mills that 
have closed down, or curtailed operations, 
are likely to find demand improving as 
1952 wears on. Makers of other consumer 
soft goods can expect the same trend. 
These items wear out, and people are go- 
ing to have enough money to be able to 
replace them, as well as to add to their 
personal supply of goods. Military demand 
assures record output of chemicals, pe- 
troleum products and other soft goods re- 
lated to defense. The nondurable-goods 
industries probably will reach a produc- 
tion rate in 1952 of 208 per cent of the 
]¥5-39 average, compared with a recent 
rate of 193 per cent. 

All told, industrial production is likely 
to average 242 per cent of the 1935-39 
period for the next year. That will com- 
pare with 217 per cent for the third 
quarter and a peak rate of 221 per cent 
for the March-June period of 1951. 

People’s incomes are going to go 
right on rising as industrial activity picks 
up. There will be more people at work— 
probably 62.2 million in civilian jobs, 
against 61.1 million now—and they will 
be working longer hours each week and 
at higher pay. Prospect is that factory 
workers will average $1.67 an hour in 
1952, against the current average of 
$1.60 an hour. 

Total personal income next year is 
likely to push to a new record of 266 
billion dollars, compared with the cur- 
rent rate of 254 billion dollars a year. 
Almost all of this increase will come in 
wage and salary payments. These pay- 
ments are expected to rise from 167 
billion a year to 180 billion next year. 
There will not be much change in 
profits for farmers and _ independent 
businessmen, and dividend payments are 
likely to dip a bit, owing to higher 
taxes. 

Taxes are to take a bigger bite out of 
next year’s personal income, but, even 
so, people are going to have more money 
to spend. After taxes, personal income 
next year is expected to go to 234 bil- 
lion dollars, compared with a current 
rate of 226 billion. That will amount to 
8 billion additional dollars that people 
may spend or save. 

Good news for merchants lies in 
these income prospects. Retail trade is 
almost sure to expand as people’s pocket- 
books fatten in the months ahead. The 
total amount of money to be spent in 
stores next year is likely to reach 149 
billion dollars, compared with a cur- 
rent annual rate of 144 billion. Not all 
retailers are going to share equally in 
this upsurge in trade. 

Stores likely to make the largest gains 
in sales are clothing stores, depart- 
ment stores and mail-order houses, food 
stores, jewelry stores, restaurants and 
bars. These merchants deal principally in 
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Looking Ahead 

















Looking ahead to its second century of 

service, Mo-PAC continues to live up to its reputation as a 
“Modern-Progressive” railroad. For with the addition of 
126 new units, early next year, MissouRI PACIFIC Lines’ 


fleet will consist of about 700 diesels. 


This will mean better and faster service for shippers 
and passengers alike, for all main lines of Mo-Pac’s 
10,000-mile system will be completely or partially 


dieselized and radio equipped . . . a record 


matched by few railroads in the entire nation. 








A CENTURY OF SERVICE TO THE WEST-SOUTHWEST 
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WE TRAINED OUR 
MEN NATION-WIDE 
..- SAVED TIME AND 


MONEY WITH 
Ampro 


Tape Recorder 
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Job Training Directors everywhere 
hail the new Ampro Tape Recorder as 
the “most useful business tool since the 
telephone.” Little wonder! No other 
tape recorder is so simple to operate 


... So light to carry (17 lbs.) ... gives | 


so many outstanding features at the 
world’s lowest price! Record ... hear it 
instantly ... keep or erase the message. 
And Ampro runs 2 full hours on one 
7” reel. Look into this easier, $ 75 
low cost way to train your 119 
men... write now! COMPLETE 


pecords pins! Am pro 





AMPRO 





----f rn on Ae 
AMPRO CORP. USN10-51 
(A General Precision Equip. Corp. 
Subsidiary ) 2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 
18, Illinois 
Please send me the time-saving, cost-saving 
facts on using the Ampro Tape Recorder in 
business. 
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. . . Goods on hand | 
will help to stabilize prices 





| 
soft goods, whose sales appear to be | 
headed for a record high volume in the . 
year ahead. These also are the merchants 
who benefited least from the waves of 
scare buying last summer and winter. 
Dealers in consumer hard goods are un- 
likely in 1952 to match the sales they 
made in either 1950 or 1951. Next year’s 
sales, however, will show improvement 
over last summer’s low levels. Sales of 
durable goods, in fact, already are in- 
creasing. Auto dealers are selling more 
new cars than at the summer low point; 
appliance dealers note an upturn in re- | 
frigerator sales, and farm-machinery deal- 
ers report a sharp rise. The factor that 
will retard sales in the future will be 
supply. The Government is limiting the | 
materials that can go into automobiles, | 





| DURABLE GOODS: SALES ARE UP 
The hitch—material shortages 





radio and television sets, and household 
appliances. Limits on new construction 
also are likely to reduce the demand for 
furniture, rugs, stoves and other items 
of household equipment. 

Prospects are, nevertheless, for a rec- 
ord amount of consumer spending next 
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year. Actually, the current rate of 144 | .pa4e mark pi sete 


| billion dollars a year in retail sales has 
| been exceeded only by the two big waves 
of scare buying. 

The price level promises to be more 
stable in the period ahead than in the 
period just past. 
| | Warehouses are bulging with many of 
| duction controls. These warehouse stocks 
| can be drawn upon to meet current de- 
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DIVISION 
C & H SUPPLY CO. 


| the hard goods that are subject to pro- Dept. J-1 Boeing Field, Seattle 8, Washington 


Sales Office Sales Office & Plant 
Wichita, Kas. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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' mand. And, by late 1952, production of 
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Special Report 





. . . Steady rise 
for Government outlays 


these items may be increased as output 
of basic metals rises and the demand for 
them for new plant and equipment de- 
clines. Price ceilings also can be expected 
to keep prices for scarce industrial ma- 
terials from running away. 

As far as soft goods are concerned, the 
price problem is easier. The supply of 
soft goods is ample to meet expected de- 
mand. Good harvests in 1952 would tend 
to keep these prices in line, since harvests 
provide much of the raw materials for 
manufacturers of nondurable goods. 

On balance, prices appear unlikely to 
undergo another sharp rise and decline 
such as that which followed the outbreak 
of the Korean war. 

Government buying is the basic in- 
fluence that underwrites a high volume of 





-Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 


INDUSTRY: OUTPUT IS UP 
The cushion—Government buying 


business activity through 1952 and into 
1953. Federal, State and local spending 
for goods and services is in a strongly ris- 
ing trend that shows no signs of weaken- 
ing. 

Government purchasing now is run- 
ning around 67 billion dollars a year. 
By the first half of next year, these 
purchases will be at a rate of 80 billion 
a year and by the second half of 1952 
probably will be running at 90 billion 
a year. A rising portion of this spending 
is to go for arms. Outlays for U.S. de- 
fense and foreign military aid are ex- 
pected to go from the current rate of 
36 billion a year to a 49-billion rate in 
the first half of 1952 and to 58.8 billion 
a year in the second half. Military spend- 
Ing goes heavily for hard goods and 
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How to save time, 
cut costs on carton 
closure 


“TIME IS MONEY” —Ben Franklin, 1748 


When your packing department people pack 
more cartons per hour, your output goes up and 
your costs go down. That’s why so many manufacturers 
today stitch their cartons with Acme Silverstitchers. 


For example, B&T Metals Co., Columbus, Ohio, cut 
material costs 87% and cut time per carton 30% by 
installing Acme Silverstitchers to help package pieces of 
extruded aluminum. 


Connors Brothers, Ltd., Black’s Harbour, New Bruns- 
wick, cut material costs 43 % and labor costs 50% by pack- 
ing canned sardines in fibreboard cartons bottom stitched 
by an Acme Silverstitcher. 

A packer of medical kits cut closure costs 81%. 
maker of fluorescent lamp bulbs saved $15,000 in one year. 
An asphalt producer doubled his output with fewer men. 

There’s a complete line of Acme Silverstitchers, and 
there’s almost sure to be one to save time and cut costs 


for you. Ask your Acme Steel representative for details, or 
write Dept. US-101. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 
2840 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois 


Steel Strapping — Steel Hoops — Box Straps — 
Venetian Blind Slat Stock — Corrugated Fasteners — Strip Steel 





ACME STEEL CO. 
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MECHANICAL PENCILS 


Every time an employee in your 
office has to sharpen an old- 
fashioned pencil the work inter- 
ruption costs you several times 
the original purchase price of the 
pencil itself. 

Just one or two such interrup- 
tions waste as much money as a 
time-saving SCRIPTO Mechanical 
Pencil would cost you... after 
that the saving is “velvet.” 

SCRIPTO will save you money. 
Get the facts. Send coupon now 
for informative folder. 


gcriPto..INe 


Ma 
numbe 


pencils ' 





SCRIPTO, Inc., Dept. U 
Box 4847, Atlanta, Ga. 


Sure, we'd like to save money. Send 
your folder to: 
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. . . Inventories 
will get few additions 


means large orders and rising activity 
in durable goods plants. 

The outlook for Government spending 
is at the bottom of forecasts by some 
analysts of another upsurge of inflation. 
However, there are offsetting factors 
that promise to moderate inflationary 
pressures as arms outlays increase. 

Business spending for plant and 
equipment and for inventories, and 
private outlays for new construction are 
in a downward trend that is expected 
to continue. The outlay for producers’ 
equipment this vear will exceed all 
previous years, but is likely to be mod- 
erately lower in 1952. A good many 
plants are completing their moderniza- 
tion programs this year. 





FACTORY GATES: JOBS APLENTY 
...at good pay 


New construction activity is in a down- 
ward trend at present and will continue 
to decline. Expansion will go ahead for 
steel, aluminum, electric power and other 
basic needs, but other industrial plants 
will be held back. Building of homes, 
hotels, apartments, stores and other com- 
mercial structures is limited by Govern- 
ment order. 

Inventory buying is to be curtailed 
drastically. Inventory purchases by busi- 
ness firms accounted for much of the 
rise in total activity during 1950 and 
the first half of 1951. Then businessmen 
found themselves overstocked. In the pe- 
riod ahead there is likely to be a mini- 
mum of additions to inventory. A similar 
situation in 1949 produced the “inven- 
tory recession” of that year. No such re- 
action is expected in 1952, but a curtail- 














ree bedroom home for more 


| Thi 
| % Che Crestwood and better living designed by 


Schwarz and West—A. |. A 





Four bedroom home. Another first 


% The Archwood . better housing by nationally 


inown contemporary architect 
Oscar Stonorov—A.I.A.—A.1.P. 
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Two bedroom home. Modern as 
% Che Eastwood this moment. Designed by Robison 
Heap noted contemporary ar- 

| chitect. 
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So NEW ... So DIFFERENT... So SALABLE, 
Never before such a wealth of new and de- 
sirable features for modern living. Pease- 
way's newly designed homes are the FIRST 
prefabricated CONTEMPORARY DESIGN 
homes in America. Each one a masterpiece of 
livability, quality, and durability. To the 
forward thinking builder they present a 
solid opportunity to establish himself as a 
leader in the building industry in his area. 
Our Peaseway Plan tells you how these con- 
temporary homes can be yours to build ona 
franchise basis in your territory. It tells you, 
too, about the complete line of Peaseway 
Homes you can offer—ranging from a 
2-bedroom home of 691 square feet to the 
latest contemporary design home of 1410 
square feet containing 4 bedrooms and 2 
baths. Prices range from $7,000 up. F.H.A. 
approved. 

We urge you to write at your earliest con- 
venience . . . just a few lines on your letter- 
head asking for the Peaseway Plan. 

WRITE TO: 
PEASE WOODWORK COMPANY 
ROOM 1025 
CINCINNATI 23, OHIO 
“in business in Cincinnati since 1893"' 
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Special Report 





. . . New record 
in total spending likely 


ment of inventory purchasing will tend 
to offset rising trends in other fields of 
activity. 

To give a dollar measure of this offset: 
Private business spending probably will 
decline by 12.9 billions from 1951 to 
1952, while goverment spending—fed- 
eral, State and local—will increase by 
91.9 billions. 

Consumer spending will be an ex- 
panding factor, along with Government 
spending, but foreign transactions are not 
expected to have much effect one way or 
the other. 

Total output is a combination of 
government spending, business spending, 
consumer spending and foreign trans- 
actions. Together, these outlays make up 





~Castens 


‘SOFT GOODS’: CUSTOMERS APLENTY 


... with fat pocketbooks 


what economists call the “gross national 
product”—a measure of the money value 
of the country’s total production of 
goods and services. Indications now are 
that these outlays will add up to 343 
billion dollars in 1952 for a new record, 
and a gain of 15 billion dollars from the 
current output rate of 328 billion dollars 
a year. 

This is the prospect barring an all-out 
war, or another upsurge of scare buying 
prompted by war developments. At the 
moment, neither occurrence seems likely. 
The outlook, rather, is for a moderate 
but steady rise in activity through next 
year and into 1953, sparked primarily 
by increasing outlays for arms. Increas- 
ing arms production, however, does not 
threaten any severe hardship to civilian 
activity. 
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How Burgess Norton Mfg. Co. Saved 
On Construction Costs, Erection Time with 


TEELCRAFT suttoines 


STEELCRAFT CUSTOM-ENGINEERING SOLVED EVERY 
CONSTRUCTION PROBLEM FOR THIS FAST-GROWING CONCERN! 


|'When Burgess Norton Mfg. Co., 
|makers of automotive parts needed 
|more space for its Geneva, Illinois 
| plant . . - Steelcraft provided the per- 
fect answer! Utilizing a low-cost, 
| truss-type, structural steel frame work 
‘and metal roof, Steelcraft put up an 
|annex similar to the specially con- 
structed building already on the prem- 
ises. The result—a quickly-erected, 
precisely-adapted, permanent structure 
at amazing low cost! 





You can experience the same results 
for your demands with Steelcraft 
Standardized Parts and Sections. 

Engineering experts will diagnose 
your situation, recommend rigid frame 
or truss-design structures, specify ven- 
tilation, insulation, material-handling 
features, wall-construction of any ma- 
terials . . . according to your needs. 

-Have your Architect, Engineer, or 
Contractor consult us for complete 
information . . . at no obligation. 







he 
Standard truss de- 
signed to carry 
heavy-duty crane. 








Sa ae Ginny 
Skylighting and venti- 
lation problems solved 


through Steelcraft cus- 
tom-engineering. 










Steelcraft addition (right) matching 
original structure (left) demonstrates 
amazing adaptability. 


WRITE TODAY...USE COUPON BELOW 


STEELCRAFT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

9017 Blue Ash Road, Rossmoyne, Ohio, 

(In Greater Cincinnati)Dept. USN-1051 
Please send engineer to survey my building re- 
quirements. 

( Please send me information on complete line of 
Steelcraft Metal Buildings. 


Name. 











Company. 
Busi Address. 
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Monitor easily adapted to roof 
structure. 
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ARE TAXES A COST OF LIVING? 


Workers, like employers, are 
fretting over taxes. Those who 
once paid little or nothing now 
are hit where it hurts. 

It’s not just the skilled work- 
ers who feel the pinch. A $50- 
a-week man, if single, will pay 
$427 a year under new rates. 

Government, as a result, is 
asked to change the cost-of-liv- 
ing index to let wages go up 
whenever taxes are increased. 


New taxes, now being piled on top 
of last year’s increases, are to add to 
the pressure for higher wages. Work- 
ers who once paid little or nothing to 
the tax collector are taking a long look 
at their tax bills. What they see is 
causing them to turn to the Govern- 
ment for relief. 

The relief they want is revision of the 
Government’s price index. This index 
does not take taxes into consideration in 
measuring the rise and fall in the cost of 
living. Since the Government now per- 
mits wages to rise in proportion to the in- 
crease in the cost of living, the index, 
takes on new importance for all worker. 

Unions in the past have not stressed 
taxes in demanding higher wages for 


THE PAY CHECK, ‘PRESHRUNK’ BY TAXES .. . 


ae al 
ept. of Defense 


MACHINISTS’ HAYES 
...@ word to economists 


workers. They have been more con- 
cerned over higher prices for food, 
clothing and rent. But, with income and 
Social Security taxes now taking a small 
bite from lower-paid workers and a 
sizable bite from the skilled groups, the 
unions would like to change the method 
of computing the index. 

The Machinists Union, headed by 
A. J. Hayes, is one of the groups active 


Unions Want to, Put Them in Index to Aid Pay 


in this move. In urging recently that 
taxes should be taken into account jn 
arriving at the index, the Machinists 
paper contended that this had not been 
done in the past because only a few 
workers formerly paid taxes. 

With 44 million Americans now pay- 
ing federal income tax, there are few 
workers who escape. Even the unskilled 
pay something. A single man, without 
dependents, may be earning only $50 
a week, which is $15 less than the 
average for factory workers, but he 
will pay $427 in federal income and 
Social Security taxes under the new 
rates that are to go into effect Novem- 
ber 1. 

Taxes paid by factory workers gen- 
erally amount to more than that amount. 
Examples that follow, based on Social 
Security deductions and new income tax 
rates, show why workers have a new 
awareness of taxes. 

A roller in a steel mill, receiving 
$200 weekly, draws $10,400 a year, 
before taxes. If he is single and without 
dependents, he has only $7,844 left after 
taxes. The Government takes $2,556, 
That amount would buy the steelworker 
an automobile. Or he could use it to 
put down a good-sized payment on a 
house. Instead, he turns over $2,502 to 
the Government for income tax and $54 
for -Social Security. 

A toolmaker, getting $125 per week 
with overtime, will pay the Govem- 








=U. S. Rubber Co. 


. IS SQUEEZED AGAIN BY HIGH PRICES 
For some workers, taxes’ amount to the price of an automobile 
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“Up, Please” 


TODAY’S JET PILOTS merely flick a 
switch to move up or down in the 
cockpit. Hand-cranking steals 
sonic seconds...had to be washed 
out of jet aircraft. 


GILFILLAN’S JOB: mass produce fast 

a push-button elevator to raise 

and lower the pilot seat for 
Lockheed’s F-94 All-Weather 
Interceptors and T-33 Two-Place Jets. 


IMPORTANT? Vital! Safe landing and 
taxiing, accurate gun-firing, easy 
reach of controls and instru- 
ments depend on pilot position. 
Jet speeds and complex cockpits 
demand quick, easy seat adjustment, 


Gilfillan developed and designed 

a pilot seat elevator to “impossible” 
specifications in record time. 
Weight: 7 lbs. Performance: lift 
350 lbs. 5 inches in 5 seconds, 
operate at 72 below zero. 


TODAY, Gilfillan is mass-producing 
pilot elevators in jet time. 

New thinking for new problems is 
S.0O.P. at Gilfillan. For forty 
years Gilfillan has been following 
through from “impossible” 
developments to mass production. 


This type of thinking backed by 
proven results makes Gilfillan, 
pioneer of GCA Radar Landing 
Systems, a production leader 

in precision electronic and 
aircraft equipment. 


seat elevators are now being 


es Gilfillan’s push-button pilot 


installed on Lockheed’s F-94 
All-Weather Interceptors and 
T-33 Two-Place Jet Trainers. 


Gilfillan 


When you say 
GCA you mean 
Gilfillan 


PERMANENT CAREERS FOR 
ELECTRONIC DESIGN ENGINEERS 
Write GILFILLAN Bros. 

Dept. N-101 + 1815 Venice Boulevard 
Los Angeles 6, California 


| 








The 





of the Century 


On the seas... on the farms...in the mines... 





or in the oil fields . . . wherever you see man 
striving to increase the yield from Mother Na- | 
ture, you'll find Twin Disc. | 

For, wherever you find horsepower produc- | 
tively at work, you find Twin Disc supplying | 
the RIGHT mechanism to engage and disengage 
that horsepower. Friction clutches, industrial | 
fluid drives, marine gears, power take-ofis—all 
these Twin Disc has pioneered in its 33 years of 
specialization in power transmission equipment. | 
And proved dependability makes Twin Disc the | 
preferred choice of leading original equipment 
manufacturers, leading operators of America’s 
productive machinery. 


..-and TWIN DISC applies the power | 





Below ...a Twin Disc Marine Re- 
verse and Reduction Gear with 
HYDRO-TROLL (Hydraulic Cou- 
pling) Drive . . . a unit which is 
helping reduce maintenance 
costs, assuring new maneuver- 
ability for greater productivity 
and safety than ever before. 








rwili(bise 


CLUTCHES AND/HYDRAULIC DRIVES 
ALK. 






TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY* RACINE, WIS. 
Hydraulic Division, Rockford, Illinois 
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. . . One worker pays 
43 cents an hour fo U.S. 


ment $1,355 in a year, if he is single, 
without dependents. Of this, $1,301 will 


go for income tax and $54 for. Social - 


Security. 

An auto worker rated at $90 a week 
can expect to earn, before taxes, $4,680 
in a year. Taxes will take about $897 
of his pay, leaving him $3,783. Deduc- 
tions include $843 for income tax and 
$54 for old-age pension. Forty-three 
cents of each hour’s pay is going into 
these two taxes, alone. His $2.25-an-hour 
rate becomes $1.82 after taxes. 

A machinist, single and drawing $80 
a week, will give about 19 per cent of 
his pay check to the Government. His 
taxes will be $781, leaving him $3,379 
out of his $4,160 annual earnings. His 
payments will be $54 for Social Security, 
$727 for income tax. 

A lumber worker earning $70 a week, 
or $3,640 a year, will pay as a single 
man about $666 in federal taxes under 
the new schedules, leaving him an 
after-tax balance of $2,974 to live on. 
His income tax will be $612 and his 
Social Security tax $54—amuunts that 
could buy such things as a television set 
and washing machine if he had the tax 
money to spend. 

A furniture worker, making $60 a 
week will be paying out $544 a year in 
taxes, if a single man—a 17 per cent cut 
out of his $3,120 earnings. He'll have 
$2,576 left in cash, along with the know]l- 
edge that he could add $10 a week to 
his spendable income if he didn’t have 
those taxes to pay. 

That is how taxes hit certain groups 
of unmarried workers. For married men, 
the tax bill is somewhat lower. In many 
cases, however, wives and children work 
and supplement family income. 

A steelworker, for example, may earn 
$75 a week and his wife $75 as a pri- 
vate secretary. If they have no depend- 
ents, their combined tax will be $1,448, or 
about 18 per cent of their annual pay of 
$7,800. After paying $1,340 for income 
taxes and $108 for Social Security, this 
couple will have $6,352 left. 

An electrician with income of $5,200 
a year will have $4,370 left after taxes, 
if he is married and without dependents. 
He will pay $776 in income tax and $54 
for Social Security. 

A coal miner may earn $4,680 a year. 
If he is married and has two children, 
the tax collector will take about $459, of 
which $54 will be for Social Security and 
$405 for income tax. The miner will be 
left with $4,221. 

These and other examples are being 
used by the unions in urging the Govern- 
ment to revise the price index. It is 









































































USE DIRECT MAIL 


AND MAKE IT PAY / 


ETE BMH 


Send it to People 


You Know Must Buy 


DODGE REPORTS are the tried-and- 
true way to get better results from your 
direct mail. They furnish the names 
and addresses of people who need new- 
construction products and _ services. 
These people are more than just pros- 
pects—they are known buyers of what 
you have to sell! 

Dodge Reports provide the direct 
mail route to your new-building pros- 
pects. These Reports come to you daily 
. .. tell you who is building what, where 
and when, in your territory. They list 
new-builders located and verified by 
over 900 construction news-gatherers of 
F. W. Dodge Corporation. 

Craig Furniture Company of St. 
Louis knows how Dodge Reports make 
direct mail pay. This leading retailer re- 
cently sent out mailings to four lists of 
prospects. Three were furnished by 
manufacturers who supply Craig, one 
was the Dodge Reports list of new-home 
builders in Craig’s territory. Sales pro- 
duced by the Dodge Reports mailing 
were 100% to 160% greater than those 
resulting from the other mailings! 

Dodge Reports can 
produce direct mail 
sales for you! Get all 
the facts from the F. 
W. Dodge office near 
you, or write to us. 


Send for free booklet. 
We’ll enclose sample 
Dodge Report on a new- 
construction job in your 
own trading area. 


DODGE REPORTS ig 





CONSTRUCTION NEWS DIVISION 
F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 
119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N.Y. 
Timely, accurate, comprehensive 
construction news service 


CORPORATION 
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Officials oppose 
raises to offset tax 


doubtful, however, that their arguments 
will prove convincing. Stabilization 
officials do not want wages pushed up to 
offset tax increases, when higher taxes 
are designed partially to hold down 
inflation. 


Shifting Pattern 
Of Employment 


The employment outlook for the next 
few months is mixed. More jobs will 
open up as defense plants and some 
consumer-goods industries expand pay 
rolls. But many workers still will be idle 








* 





Automatic Block Signals and Centralized Traffic Control speed traffic. 


Year's Change in Workers 
For Key Industries 
—Decline in Jobs— 

Textiles 76,000 
Food 64,000 
Apparel 61,000 
Furniture 37,000 
Leather 25,000 
Lumber 22,000 
—Increase in Jobs— 
Machinery (except electrical) 202,000 
Transportation equipment 158,000 
Primary metals 97,000 
Electrical machinery 74,000 
Chemicals 72,000 
Instruments 57,000 
Ordnance 24,400 
Rubber 17,000 
Paper 17,000 
Printing, publishing 16,000 
Oil, coal products 12,000 











in areas where detense work is slow in 
getting under way. 

What is ahead shapes up like this: 

A shift in workers trom consumer- 
goods industries to the heavy industries 
is to be stepped up. This trend already 
has started, as shown by the table on 
this page. Textile mills have 76,000 few- 
er workers on the job than a year ago, 
while nonelectrical-machinery _ plants 
have added 202,000 workers in the same 
period. Large-scale transfers into the de- 
fense industries are coming. 

Defense plants will step up the hir- 
ing of workers in the next few months. 
Many arms plants are just getting tooled 
up, are going on a mass-production basis. 
Federal manpower experts report that 
nine out of 10 employers interviewed 
recently expect to boost employment in 
the period just ahead. 

Consumer-goods plants, in many 
instances, will join in this employment up- 
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CLEAR BOARD! 


That’s railroad talk for clear track 
ahead—let ’er roll! And that sums 
up The Milwaukee Road. Now in 
tip top shape—ready, willing and 
able to move the nation’s traffic with 
safety and dispatch. 

A progressive management and 
an alert personnel are contributing 


SHIP—T 


Look at the map! 


their share to better railroading. 
Good plant, good people—a com- 
bination that’s bound to benefit ship- 
pers and travelers. 

Travel with pleasure—ship with 
confidence via The Milwaukee Road. 
Milwaukee agents are in principal 
cities. Write, phone or call. 


RAVEL 











BELLINGHAMOS 


QMETALINE FALLS 











Miles of line... ... 
Number of stations. 1,904 
Locomotives...... 1,188 
Freight train cars . . 58,384 
Passenger train cars 1,109 
Employes...,.... 34,373 
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THE MILWAUKEE 


ROA 


ROUTE OF THE 
HIAWATHAS 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL AND PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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They put 


PLASTICS 


in landing lights 





and made Safety 
cost less... 


PROJECT. Aircraft landing 
light motor housing 
and parts 


CUSTOMER. Grimes Mfg. 
Co., Urbana, Ohio 


MOLDER. Plastic Research 


Products 


MATERIAL. Durez high 
grade general-purpose 
phenolic plastic 





A lot of machining was eliminated when the 
Grimes Mfg. Co. changed from metal to Durez 
phenolic plastic for the four-piece assembly 
that houses the lowering and raising mechan- 
ism on these aircraft landing lights. Being self- 
insulating, the plastic makes added insulation 
unnecessary. Molding-in all metal inserts con- 
tributes further to lower assembly costs and 








faster output. The material is chemically inert, 
dimensionally stable, and shock-resistant ... | 
lasts indefinitely in rigorous service. All this | 
makes landing safety cost less. 

When you order components of Durez plas- 
tic for your products you can get the right 
material for the specific job and usually save 
production time and costs all along the way. 

The availability of these economically 
molded materials may give you a valuable time | 
advantage. Why not talk over with your cus- | 
tom molder the electrical, mechanical, and 
chemical properties you want? Our field staff 
will gladly supply further information and 
technical assistance at any time. 


Our monthly ‘‘Durez Plastics News”’ will 
keep you informed on industry’s uses of 
Durez. Please write, on your office letter- 
head, to Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 
910 Walck Rd., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


P penolic 
plasti”® 
that fr 
she job 
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Lag in hiring 
of laid-off employes 





turn. Most of them Lave been laying off mi 
workers in recent months because of th 
slackening demand for their products or 
because of shortages of materials. As an 
sales pick up, these firms will rehire many tin 
workers who were laid off, if the workers fec 
have not switched to defense jobs. In mi 
areas where defense work is opening up, sul 
consumer-goods companies will find it in- $01 
creasingly hard to recruit workers. De- mn 
er 


fense plants probably will be able to pay 
more. 

The auto industry may be an excep- 
tion to the trend among consumer indus- 
tries. The auto companies are expected 





to lay off more workers early next year, 
because of cuts in key materials. The 3 

number of workers employed in Detroit 
now is the lowest in 15 months. About ’ 
11 per cent of Detroit’s labor force has the 
taken defense jobs, but schedules for de- sho 
fense hiring indicate no big expansion uni 
there until the last half of 1952 or early wit 
1953. 7 
More than 87,000 workers are out of ley 
was 


jobs in Detroit, and the total may go to 








WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET! 


A new outline of West Virginia's opportunities for 
new or expanding industries —now available tc 
company executives from the West Virginia Industria 
and Publicity Commission, State Capitol, Charleston 
5, West Virginia. 











4 a YOU'RE KING 
Lie FOR A DAY 


.. for a week... 
or for as long as 
you stay at the 
St. Moritz. Our CIO 


OUT OF THE TEXTILE MILLS 
. 76,000 workers 


Beet! 


; 
| 


more than 130,000 early next year if 




























‘ i is ai ac \“ continental 
auto production is curtailed as now | otiaee eee acqu 
planned. | ’ crowns your | fecte 
An effort is being made to send more | every hour with charm and comfort. Ef 
defense contracts into the Detroit area to | Rates: Single $6.00, Double M 
absorb some of these workers. Although | $8.00, Suites from $14.00. | tiona 
many orders already have gone to the Presse Ta ee | of th 
auto industry, much of the work is sub- ST. RA re) RITZ electi 
contracted to smaller firms outside the | ON-THE-PARK more 
auto center. Only about 5 per cent of the | 50 Central Park South, New York Most 
a | Charles G. Taylor, President 
employes of auto-assembly plants now | Frank W. Case, Gen. Mer. foreg 
are working in defense jobs, because | eee the e 
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. . - Defense orders 
fail to help some areas 


many contracts went to parts factories in 
the area. 

“Distress areas, where unemploy- 
ent has become chronic, are not get- 
Fting much help from defense orders, 
federal officials report. Several coal- 
mining towns are in this group. Also, 
substantial unemployment is found in 
some New England cities and in a num- 
ber of South Central States where de- 
fense orders have had little effect so far. 


Rules Are Eased 
For ‘Union Shop’ 


Workers no longer will have to go to 
the polls to vote for or against a “union 
shop.” In the future, employers and 
unions can sign a “union shop” contract 
without holding an election. 

This major change in the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, first since the law was enacted, 
was made by Congress after AFL and 





—Automobile Mfg. Assoc. 


INTO MACHINERY PLANTS 
. . . 202,000 workers 


CIO leaders requested it and employers 
acquiesced. The “closed shop” is not af- 
fected. It still is forbidden. 

Effects of the change are to be varied. 

Money savings will result for the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, and duties 
of the Board will be eased. “Union shop” 
elections have cost the Government 
more than 3 million dollars since 1947. 
Most of the time, the results were a 
foregone conclusion. In 97 per cent of 
the elections, workers voted in favor of 
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How to keep spray painting 

















in step with FASTER PRODUCTION 





Binks Customer Service Laboratory where Binks 
tests automatic finishing on customers’ products 


Many manufacturers are finding 
automatic spray painting the an- 
swer to faster, lower cost finishing. 
Automatic spray guns increase out- 
put by eliminating the fatigue fac- 
tor. They quickly apply uniform 
coatings of controlled thickness, 
hour after hour, day after day, with 
robot-like precision. 

Automatic equipment is very flex- 
ible because set-ups can be changed 
easily and quickly. There’s no con- 
version problem...you can concen- 
trate on high speed defense paint- 


ing today, yet be ready to switch over to civilian products without delay. 
It costs nothing to find out if your products can be finished economically 
by automatic methods. Private tests are run by Binks on your products, using 
your own or specified materials. You receive a confidential report showing 
what production and savings you can expect. There is no obligation. 


SEND NOW for Bulletin 10. It lists hundreds of products 
painted by modern spraying processes and illustrates 
many unusual and outstanding installations. Tells how 
you can get better finishes—faster—and at lower 

costs. Bulletin 10 is especially valuable for those interested 


in defense production. No obligation. 





BINKS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
3128-34 West Carroll Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. 
NEW YORK ¢ DETROIT « LOS ANGELES ¢ ATLANTA» BOSTON « CLEVELAND 


DALLAS « MILWAUKEE + NASHVILLE ¢ PHILADELPHIA « PITTSBURGH 
ST.LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO * SEATTLE » WINDSOR, ONTARIO, CANADA 


EVERYTHING FOR COMPLETE SPRAY PAINTING SYSTEMS 


SPRAY GUNS + SPRAY BOOTHS + AIR COMPRESSORS + SOUND DEADENING EQUIPMENT + MATERIAL TANKS + ACCESSORIES 
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SEND 
FOR YOUR 
FREE COPY 


@ AT LAST! A complete, non-technical 
explanation of the new method by which 
thousands of business organizations and 
government departments are making truly 
great savings in their printing costs. Every 
executive should have a copy. He will 
learn how to double the printing output on 
an un-increased budget! 


TYPE COMPOSING {S NOW AN OFFICE JOB 


The DSJ Vari-Typer is frequently called 
Cold-Type in trade circles to differentiate 
it from the ordinary printer’s method of 
casting type from molten metal. The DSJ 
is operated in typewriter fashion producing 
attractive galleys or paragraphs of type 
matter...all set for the final reproduction 
layout...with squared margins and correct 
line spacings. All in your own office! 


Body copy for this 
"*ad’’ composed on 
the DSJ Vari-Typer 








RALPH C. COXHEAD CORP. 
Dept. D, 720 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, N. J. 


Please send me a copy of ‘‘Cold Type.” 





Company. 





Street 





City. Zone. 
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writes 
with true 

print-style 
faces! 








Instantly Changeable Type 


The DS] Vari-Typer offers a 
wide choice of many different 
styles and sizes...from 6 pt. to 
12 pt...all in one machine. There 
are Bodoni, Garamond and Book- 
man styles.....with italics to 
match! There are Gothic styles 
in light, medium and bold...and 
even foreign languages, too! 
Switch types with the same sim- 
plicity and speed as changing 
blades in a modern safety razor. 


VARI-TYPER QUICKLY PAYS 
FOR ITSELF OUT OF SAVINGS 


The DSJ Vari-Typer will serve 
your every printing need.../rom an 
office form to a catalog. Savings 
quickly pay for the machine and 
continue to return fat dividends. 
One nationally known organiza- 
tion reports a total savings of 
$8,600. 35 ona single catalog job, 
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. . « Clause protects 
rights of nonunion men 


a “union shop,” which would require all 
employes to join the union 30 days after 
being hired. 

Less turmoil can be expected in plants 
where the “union shop” is an_ issue, 
Production often was reduced during 
the union campaigning that preceded 
an election. 

Employer opposition to installing a 
“union shop” may increase. It was not 
easy to refuse a “union shop” demand 
after workers had voted overwhelmingly 
for it. 

Nonunion workers will have no 
chance to oppose a “union shop” before 
it becomes part of a contract. Under the 
amendment, however, they still can 
petition NLRB for an election to deter- 





SENATOR ROBERT TAFT 
... a safeguard 


mine whether a majority of workers 
wants to get rid of a “union shop’ 
clause. Senator Robert A. Taft (Rep.), 
of Ohio, saw to it that this safeguard was 
left in the law, although he favored 
dropping of the authorization elections. 

A new labor line on the Taft-Hart- 
ley issue is indicated. CIO and AFL 
favored the amendment, dropping prev- 
ious objections to piecemeal revision. 
John L. Lewis stood firm for repeal of 
the law, or nothing. 

CIO contracts that had been threat- 
ened with invalidation because of a 
Supreme Court decision are protected 
by one section of the amendment. This 
nullifies an NLRB decision casting doubt 
on “union shop” contracts signed while 
national CIO officers declined to sign 
non-Communist affidavits. 
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OLD DOBBINS NOT MAD / 


i. day, as the major factor in the 
nation’s transportation, is done. But Dob- 
bin’s not mad. Before the spectacular advent 
of the Trucking Industry he played a proud 
part in the nation’s growth—and he knows 


it. He offers no complaints and no recrimina- 


tions against those who have relieved him in 
the heavy transportation field. He withdraws 
from his stellar role with dignity and restraint. 
His example is worthy of note by those who, 
in the normal course of progress, find them- 


selves in a relatively comparable position. 


TRAILMOBILE nc. 


Sales and Service Coast to Coast in the United States and Canada 


—— 


ao 





QO aie > 
CHURCHILL 
entucky Straight 


C 


BeurlbenW. hiske o 


gis Sent 


THE FAVORITE IN YOUR GLASSES 


Look no further for a winning bottled in bond 
bourbon. Choose CHURCHILL and you'll enjoy 


a full-flavored distinguished Kentucky favorite 


BOTTLED IN BOND KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY + 100 PROOF * THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION * OWENSBORO, KY. 





Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Retail sales, still disappointing to merchants, are far from the doldrums. 
Sales volume, in fact, has never been so high except during scare-buying waves. 

Trend in sales, moreover, iS upward. Consumer buying in July-September has 
been topped only by the January-March period of 1951. That was the time when 
scare buying, Sparked by war and price rises, was at its topmost peak. 

What's happened in trade is that sales of hard goods--autos, radios, appli- 
anceS--are down from peaks, whereas sales of soft goods are rising. Even hard 
goods are selling better than in any year except 1950 and early 1951. 














Merchants also can get a tip on what defense activity means to sales. 

On the West Coast, effects of the defense boom are showing up strong. Heavy 
aircraft orders are Spurring high business activity and high employment. 

West Coast sales also are running ahead of a year ago in total volume. 

Department-store sales for the first eight months are 4 per cent ahead of a 
year ago in the West. Other areas can expect the same sales impact when arms 
production reaches its peak. That will come later this year and early in 1952. 

Strong spots in West Coast sales show up in books and magazines, with a 12 
per cent gain; children's shoes, up 10 per cent; infants’ wear, up 10 per cent; 
toys, up 4 per cent; low-priced dresses, up 5 to ll per cent. 

Soft spots in sales in this area reflect the aftermath of scare buying. 
Household appliances are down 45 per cent; radios and television, off 21 per 
cent; rugs and other floor coverings, off 35 per cent from year-ago levels. 

















Sales upturn is indicated further by a rising trend in people's incomes. 

Income trend has been up all through this year and it still is rising. 

Personal income in August reached an annual rate of 254.4 billion dollars a 
year. That was a gain of 2 billion dollars in the annual rate since July. 

Income gain in August went mostly to farmers, who sold more crops and more 
livestock, and to expanded government pay rolls--federal, State and local. 

Private employers have stabilized pay rolls, temporarily. Since April, 
wage-Salary payments in private industry have held near 140 billion a year. 

Outlook is for increases in wages and salaries in the months ahead as em- 
ployment increases, aS arms plants add hours to the work week, and as orders for 
textiles, clothing and other soft goods pick up in response to demand. 














Total income for the first eight months of this year, at an average rate of 
249 billion dollars a year, is running 30 billion a year ahead of 1950. A rise 
of that proportion is almost a sure signal of increased spending to come. Re- 
tail stores probably can count on more dollars rolling into cash registers. 


What's happened, recently, is that savings have taken a sharp jump. 
Savings rate since April has been running around 9.5 per cent of people's 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


income, after taxes. That is the estimate of the Council of Economic Advisers. 

Savings volume at this level is far above normal. It has been exceeded 
only during the war years, when there wasn't a great deal for people to buy. 

Reason for high current savings probably is that people dipped into cash 
reserves and ran into debt to stock up during the buying waves of summer, 1950, 
and last winter. In the 1950 buying wave, savings dipped to 2.2 per cent of in- 
come. Last winter, savings dropped to 4.5 per cent of income. Soon debts will 
be written down, savings replenished. Then buying probably will rise. 





Prices are showing a tendency to firm up at this time. That is another 
Sign that business activity is turning upward after the summer lull. 

Commodity prices are rebounding somewhat after dropping from Korean-war 
peaks. Commodities traded on spot markets are up moderately from recent lows, 
but are still about 15 per cent below the peak reached after Korean invasion. 

Largest gains from low points have been scored by wool. tops, soybeans, rye, 
flaxseed, zinc and lead. Hog prices rose and then dipped. Beef stays high. 

Cotton is up a few cents after farmers reduced their marketings. 

Grain prices also are pushing up a bit. Feed-grain supplies are down. 

Textile prices, recently soft, are resisting further declines. A few 
woolen mills withdrew their offerings after raw-wool prices turned up. 

Food prices show little tendency to change at this time. 

Outlook is that prices will remain close to current levels for several 
months, without sharp upturns or steep declines. Department of Agriculture, 
taking note of large harvests, high inventories of consumer goods and a rising 
capacity in industry, concludes that prices won't take an early jump. 























Other signs of increasing activity also are beginning to turn up. 

Electric-refrigerator demand is rising. Some firms are refusing to take 
carlot orders. With production down, they are tending to ration dealers. 

Farm-machinery sales are in a strong rise in some areas, after a summer 
dip. Increased buying of farm machinery is unusual at this time of year. 

Automobile production for first three months of 1952 is set at 950,000 pas- 
senger cars by Government controllers. That is less than the current quota of 
1.1 million cars for October-December, but more than had been expected. 

Electric-power shortages are threatened in the Great Lakes area and in Texas 
as well as the Pacific Northwest. That is one official's estimate. 

Power consumption is a yardstick for measuring industrial activity. 














Corporate profits, on the other hand, are in a downtrend. Corporations 
apparently are being squeezed a bit between rising costs and price ceilings. 

Profit trend disclosed by Council of Economic Advisers shows earnings at a 
peak, before taxes, in the first three months of 1951, slipping ever since. 

After-tax profits are declining, too, and there is a tax boost ahead. 

Indications are that dividend payments, which reached a high point in the 
fourth quarter of 1950, will not be so large in the months ahead. 











Financing plans of the Treasury call for an issue of 1.25 billion dollars 
in 144-day bills, payable next March 15. Corporations, other large taxpayers 
are expected to buy them. They can be used next spring to meet tax payments. 

Borrowing in this way will side-step banks, avoid direct inflation. 
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In 1755, Britain sent General 
Braddock to wipe out Fort 
Duquesne, the menacing French 
outpost in Pennsylvania. But 
Braddock, schooled in mass 
formation fighting, was no 
match for the enemy he could 
not find as they fought from 
scattered, decentralized 
positions. On the other hand, 
the closed ranks of the British 
presented a single concentrated 
target which the French and 
Indians easily defeated. 
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Industrial concentration is another form 
of putting all our eggs in one basket — the 
same mistake Braddock made. 

If you’re looking for a decentralized 
location for a new or branch plant — look to 
The Land of Plenty.* Here are many 


excellent, well-deployed plant sites which 


not only multiply security in time of war, but 
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HARD WAY... 


also provide the key advantages for efficient 
manufacturing and distribution. 

Write the Industrial and Agricultural 
Department, Drawer U -423, Norfolk and 
Western Railway, Roanoke, Va. Let this de- 
partment’s plant location specialists tell you, 
promptly, reliably, in confidence and without 
obligation, exactly what The Land of Plenty 


offers for your specific type of manufacture. 





RAILWAY 


SERVING THE SIX GREAT STATES OF THE LAND OF PLENTY— 


* VIRGINIA ¢ WEST VIRGINIA e OHIO 
NORTH CAROLINA e MARYLAND ¢ KENTUCKY 








MOBILIZE 


| YOUR 
H) MATERIALS 
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| FORK LIFT TRUCKS 


Mobilize your materials han- 
dling and production flow with 
MOBILIFT. . . . Only MOBILIFT 
gives you Lev-R-Matic, push-pull, 
easy-to-operate grouped controls 
with NO GEARS TO SHIFT. 
plus efficient compactness for 
speed and maneuverability in 
restricted places. 

Get more work done in less 
i at less cost with MOBILIFTS! 
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LIFTS 117” 
Floor-to-Forks 


47” 
Free Lift 


72” Overall 
Height 


iT 






















NEW STAND-UP MODEL “‘E’’ 2,000-LB. 
CAP. TIER-MASTER tiers 3 pallets high 
from an overall collapsed height of only 
72”. It easily enters truck bodies and low 


clearance doors. 





Grouped 2-Way Levers 
Perform 
All Jobs 


ok STAND-UP MODELS 
available with 63”, 
72” and 83” Mast. 


SIT-DOWN . MODELS 
with 63” 
Mast. 


ond 83” |PUSH & PULL 


NO GEARS TO SHIFT 
















WRITE TODAY for 
complete information. 


MOBILIFT 


CORPORATION 


835 S. E. MAIN ST., PORTLAND 14, ORE. 


E. RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
ATLANTA «+ BERKELEY 





CHICAGO . 
DALLAS .- 
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‘Excess Profit’ Changes: 
Bigger Tax, More Relief 


Businessmen had better look 
again at excess-profits tax. 

Changes approved in Congress 
may affect you even if you have 
filed your return for 1950. Relief 
goes back to July 1, 1950. 

Relief provisions also may 
lower your tax. They take into 
account bigger plant capacity, 
new products, new capital. 

EPT rate stays at 30 per cent, 
but the credit drops from 85 to 
83 per cent of average earnings 
for the 1946-49 period. 


Excess-profits tax, as it comes out of 
Congress, is going to mean higher 
taxes for some corporations, but lower 
taxes for some others. 

That portion of earnings to be allowed 
as “normal,” and so exempt from the ex- 
cess-profits tax, is reduced. The maxi- 
mum tax on excess profits is substan- 
tially increased. New relief provisions, 
though, are to mean big savings for 
corporations that can take advantage of 
the changes. 

Net result of amendments is a sharply 
altered picture for nearly all corpora- 
tions. Businessmen will need to study 
changes closely to make the most of new 
opportunities for savings. Even corpora- 
tions that have filed, and partly paid, for 
the year 1950 will need to take a second 
look—relief provisions are made retro- 
active to July 1, 1950. 

Important changes in the excess- 
profits tax, very briefly, are these: 

Normal earnings—a company’s ex- 
cess-profits credit—are lowered by the 
new law. Corporations have been getting 
a credit equal to 85 per cent of their 
average earnings in the best three years 
of the 1946-49 base period. Now they 
will get a credit of only 83 per cent of 
those base-period earnings. 

Tax rate on excess profits above that 
credit remains at 30 per cent. 

New-type ceiling on the tax rate is to 
make a big difference for many com- 
panies. Highest combined income and 
excess-profits tax on excess profits un- 
der the old law was 62 per cent. Now 
only the excess-profits tax will have a 
ceiling. That tax can be no higher than 


18 per cent of the excess-profit net in- 
come—or 17.25 per cent in 1951. Effect, 
for many corporations, will be to raise 
the ceiling tax rate nearly 8 points, al- 


most to 70 per cent. 


Relief provisions, more than 20 of 
them, give the big break to new corpora- 
corporations, 
Thousands of such companies are to find 
substantial tax savings buried in the new 


tions and to. growing 


law. 
Special aid, too, 
number of specific industries. 








BANKS ARE SINGLED OUT . 
. . for special aid 


broadcasters are singled out. So are 
banks, newspapers, railroads, some min- 
ing companies and others. 

What these changes add up to is a 
tougher time for bigger firms making 
big excess profits, but a considerably 
easier time for companies that have been 
caught in special straits. 

Cut in exemption is going to mean 
that some companies that have es 
caped paying the excess-profits tax are 
going to start paying it. And_ others 
that have been paying the tax will 
pay still more. 

A corporation, for example, that earns 
only $85 for every $100 it averaged in 
the base period—usually during the 
three best years of 1946-49 has been 
avoiding the excess-profits tax so far. 
Now, with the credit cut from 85 per 
cent to 83 per cent of base earnings, 
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Jill he question 
this charge... 
when he gets 


Confusing bills like this are 
eliminated with Recordak 
microfilming. 





Another example of the way 
Recordak microfilming is cutting costs for 65 
different types of business...thousands of concerns 


Any country club manager will tell you that members 
can forget . . . and that billing clerks can make mistakes. 


But today many clubs have found a solution for both 
headaches: no longer do they send out bills like the one 
shown above—bills which are expensive to prepare... 
yet confusing from the member’s point of view. 

Instead, they use low-cost Recordak microfilming to 
copy the various charge tickets each member signs during 

the month. Then these authentic original 





records are sent out with a simplified bill 





which lists only the ticket totals. 






As a result, the club answers questions 
See > in advance... and re- 





duces its own billing 
costs substantially. 
Clerks can turn out bills 







Charge tickets are micro- 
filmed instantaneously —for 
a fraction of a cent apiece. 















i 


much faster—with greater accuracy. And billing machine 
requirements are reduced proportionately. 

The country club gets a better record, too—photo- 
graphically accurate and complete Recordak microfilm 
copies .. . which can be filed away in as little as 1% of the 
space previously required—ready for immediate review in 
a Recordak Film Reader. 

Regardless of your type of business—or its size— 
you should investigate Recordak microfilming soon. 

Remember 65 different types of business, thousands of 
concerns are using it (1) to simplify routines which may well 
be similar to some of yours; (2) to increase protection; (3) 
to save up to 99% in filing space; (4) to record documents 
instantaneously—for a fraction of a cent apiece. 

Write today for a free copy of “50 Billion Records Can’t 
Be Wrong.” [t gives outlines of various Recordak 
systems, and the complete line of Recordak 





Microfilmers—now offered on an, attractive 
purchase or rentalbasis. Recordak Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak: Company), 
444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


**Recordak”’ is a trade-mark 


=RECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to business systems 











UNBRAKO) THROUGH THE AGES-No.2 








THAT'S A SCREW THREAD, 
BOYS. NOW ALL WE HAVE 
TO Do IS WAIT FOR SOME- 


BoDy To INVENT AN 
NBRAKO 


GEE 
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Knurled Head 
Socket Cap 
Screw 


UNBRAKO, 


ARCHIMEDES, THE SAGE OF SYRACUSE, GIVES HIS SOCKET 
PHYSICS CLASS A PREVIEW OF HIS LATEST INVENTION SCREWS 
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SPS STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 
JENKINTOWN 56,PENNSYLVANIA 


‘“Half-a-century of PRECISION FASTENERS” 


Send This Issue 


To Your Friends ...witHout CHARGE 
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. . . Top rate 70 per cent 
for prosperous 


the company will pay the tax on $2 of 
every $85 it earns. 

Corporations, however, still will be 
able to figure their credit, or exemption, 
on the basis of a “normal” return on 
their investment. And, in any case, a 
credit of at least $25,000 will be allowed. 

Higher tax rates, too, are in store 
for a great many corporations. The 
normal income tax rate—on the first 
$25,000 of income—is to be _ raised 
from 25 per cent to 30 per cent. This 
rate, added to a surtax of 22 per cent, 
means a jump in the total income tax 
rate from about 47 per cent to about 52 
per cent for many large companies. 

Now, however, the excess-profits tax 
piled on top of that is to be limited to 





sa er —Ford 
RECONVERSION PROBLEMS .. . 
... will get consideration 


18 per cent of excess-profits income. This 
adds up to a top tax rate of nearly 70 per 
cent on excess profits of many prosperous 
companies. That top, under the old law, 
was 62 per cent. 

If, for example, your company is one 
that has been paying a 47 per cent in- 
come tax, plus the 30 per cent excess- 
profits tax, its ceiling rate was held to 
62 per cent. Now, with no change in 
income, your company will be paying 
a 52 per cent income tax, plus a tax 
of 18 per cent on excess-profits income, 
for a total tax of 70 per cent on excess 
profits. That is a jump of 8 percentage 
points. 

If yours is a smaller company that has 
been paying a 35 per cent income tax, 
however, you may get a tax reduction. 
Your top rate has been 62 per cent. Now 
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...rO MORE 
DEFENSE PRODUCTION 
CAPACITY OVERNIGHT 


Here at Harter is a progressive, busy 
plant ready to go to work for you now. 
Here are the modern production equip- 
ment, the experienced management and 
the skilled labor force you want in a 
subcontractor. Location on major rail- 
roads and truck lines speeds delivery. 
Harter offers, also, the design skill and 
tooling facilities needed to start actual 


production on your product fast. 


STURGIS, 





Harter’s reputation as the top manufac- 
turer of quality steel office chairs and its 
record as a dependable subcontractor are 
your assurance that your order will be 
delivered on time and to specifications. 


Write Harter Corporation or phone 
Sturgis 781 for complete information on 
Harter’s metal forming and fabrication 
facilities. Harter Corporation, 4100 
Prairie Avenue, Sturgis, Michigan. 
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WHEN 
YOU 
THINK OF 
PITTSBURGH 





AND MODERN 
TRANSPORTATION 





Pittsburgh’s transportation system is 
a dynamic symbol of its industrial 
and commercial growth! 


Five Class 1 railroads have carried 
170 million tons in a single year. 
Several hundred motor freight com- 
panies serve Pittsburgh . . . connect 
every city in the nation over a vast 
network of highways. And more than 
$175,000,000 have been invested in 
new highways and bridges... . 
$20,000,000 in the new Greater 
Pittsburgh Airport—which will be 
larger than New York’s La Guardia 
and Washington, D.C.’s National 
Airports combined. 

Pittsburgh’s transportation system 
is vast .. . and so is the number of 
business opportunities here. Whether 
yours is a new enterprise, or a busi- 
ness new to Pittsburgh—the experi- 
ence of Peoples First National can be 
of great service. We cordially invite 
you to discuss your banking needs 
with our officers. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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. . . New concerns 
get special assistance 


you will pay a 40 per cent income tax. 
But the new 18 per cent ceiling will mean 
a maximum tax of 58 per cent on your 
excess-profits income. ; 

Smallest corporations, at the same 
time, will often have a ceiling rate that 
is reduced from 55 per cent to 48 per 
cent, with small new companies getting 
a still lower ceiling. 

New corporations, in fact, are down 
for many special provisions in the new 
tax law. Businessmen who started cor- 
porations after Dec. 31, 1945, will find it 
profitable to take a close look at these 
changes: 

Lower ceiling rates are written in for 
the excess-profits tax as it applies to 
these firms in the first five years of their 





—-CBS 
TV, A YOUNG INDUSTRY... 
...gets a big break 


operations. A company started in 1951, 
for example, will get a ceiling rate of 
only 5 per cent on the first $300,000 of 
excess-profits net income. What this 
means for such a firm earning $100,000 
in 1952, with a minimum credit of $25,- 
000, is a tax saving of $13,000. 

Fast-growing firms started after the 
first. of 1946, but before the end of 
1949, can find relief in another form. 
Many such companies have been saddled 
with high excess-profits taxes under the 
old law. Their beginning profits in the 
“normal” base years were little or noth- 
ing. So most of their present earnings are 
considered excess profits. 

Under the new law, corporations start- 
ed in the 1946-49 period will get the 
same relief now enjoyed by “growth” 
corporations—that is, companies that 
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Cincinnati is famous for) 


Its Magnificently Modern 






Owned and 
Operated by 
Thomas Emery’s Sons Inc. 
Cincinnati, Ohio : 


¥V 1200 rooms, all outside 

+ 7 restaurants famous for fine foods 
V Inside garage 

Vv Unexcelled convention facilities 

V GOURMET RESTAURANT 


Internationally famous 





John G. Horsman, General Mgr. 














THE COLUMBIA 
GAS SYSTEM, INC. 


The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 


Common Stock—No. 68 and No. 69 








REGULAR QUARTERLY 2... 20¢ per share 
BAIRA, easuas's vecseachare 10¢ per share 
PROBA Jo Je cceveciccae ese 30¢ per share 


payable on November 15, 1951, to holders of 

record at close of business October 20, 1951. 

Daz Parker 
Secretary 


October 4, 1951 





















COLORED PENCILS 







Easy to hold and use 
—thanks to TRYREX, 
the shape that really 

/ fits the hand. Strong 
leads, 24 brilliant, smudge- 
proof colors. 






RICHARD BEST PENCIL CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 
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. .. Industry's rate 
given wider application 


were growing rapidly in the base period. 
This means that new firms often will be 
able to figure their normal earnings on 
more profitable combinations of years 
from 1946 through 1949 or 1950. 

New companies still will have to show 
rapid growth in the base period, how- 
ever. So firms started after 1949 cannot 
qualify for relief in this form. 

Higher normal earnings—and lower 
excess profitt-may be shown by many 
new firms in still another way. In figuring 
their normal earnings, they already are 
allowed in some cases to take their indus- 
try’s rate of return as their own. That is 
an alternative to using their average of 
actual earnings. But the rate of return 


© eaitoa Caamher of Commerce 
FOR SULPHUR MINES... 
.. . lower taxes 


has been applied to only a part of addi- 
tionally invested capital. Under the re- 
vised law, new firms will be able to apply 
the rate of return to all of their capital 
during their first three years of operation. 

These three changes are going to 
mean important savings for thousands of 
young corporations that look carefully 
over the new excess-profits tax. 

Growing corporations, however, 
will find the biggest number of relief 
provisions in the new law. 

New products introduced by a firm 
are made an easier source of relief. In 
the past, a company that had brought out 
a major new product or service could 
sometimes show a bigger “normal” profit 
by taking the industry’s rate of return as 
its own. But, to get that relief, new prod- 
ucts or services had to be introduced 
during the base period. Now a company 
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Often overlooked in many manufacturing processes 
is the scientific selection of protective coatings and 
adhesives. Careless selections may mean costly faults 
or failures in the final product. ..a lost customer. . . 


a blemished reputation. 





The products of Pierce & Stevens, Inc., however, are 


{ booklet entitled 
**4LL ABOUT US’? 


will be sent if re- 


scientifically tailored to remove the hazards of doubt- 
ful performance. In commercial or defense production, 
we most confidently offer the specialized talents of an quested on your 


experienced staff. letterhead. 





SINCE 1884 
PIERCE & STEVENS, INC., 704 Ohio Street, Buffalo 3, i. ¥. 


In Canada: Pierce & Stevens Canada, Ltd., Fort Erie, Ontario 





FABULON 


FABULOY 


PROTECTIVE COATINGS ADHESIVES SOLVENT BLENDS REDUCERS 


LACQUERS 











World's Largest 


Selling Towel 
for Industrial and 
Institutional Use. 


NIBROC TOWELS. 


Best for stores, hospitals, office build- 
ings, schools, factories. Fast drying, 
soft, absorbent, lint-free, economical. 
Available through your local paper 
merchant. Write for samples. Ad- 
dress Dept. U-14. 
Also ask about the revolutionary 
new Nibroc Paper Bath Towel. 


A PRODUCT OF 


rect 
(ve BROWN ompany 


Berlin, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 


150 CAUSEWAY STREET, BOSTON 14, MASS. 

















We can help YOU 


with your MILITARY 
packaging problems 


| BAGS - BARRIERS 
| ENVELOPES 


and 
| BARRIER MATERIALS 


to meet moisture vapor proof, and 
greaseproof requirements of MIL, 
JAN, and AN specifications 


Skilled technical assistance 
is available upon request 


Write, wine on phone 
THE FLOYD A. HOLES CO. 


200 Northfield Road « BEDFORD, OHIO 


THE FLOYD A. HOLES COMPANY 
200 Northfield Road, Bedford, Ohio 
Send complete catalog of Barrier Materials. 
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Reconversion after 
war may offer aid 


will get this relief if it committed itself 
to such a new product during the period, 
even if the product itself did not come 
out until after 1949. 

Added plant capacity in the last 
three years of the base period also is to be 
an easier path to relief. In the past, firms 
could take advantage of their industry’s 
rate of return if they had completed new 
facilities by the end of the base period, 
usually Dec. 31, 1949. Now a project 
started in the base period will qualify a 
firm for relief even if the facilities were 
not completed by the end of the period. 

Recession in 1949 will provide a re- 
lief claim for more growing firms. Under 
the old law, firms depressed in 1949 
could obtain relief, provided they showed 
big increases in sales of new products 


CATASTROPHES x 


. affect ‘‘normal profits’’ 


in the last half of the base period. But 
smaller firms, with rising pay rolls or re- 
ceipts, were denied such relivt even 
when they showed big rises in new-prod- 
uct sales. This situation is corrected. 

Reconversion problems following 
World War II also may qualify a com- 
pany for relief given to firms with low 
earnings in 1949. This provision, how- 
ever, is hedged about with rigid require- 
ments that will be hard for most firms to 
meet. 

Growth by purchase of another cor- 
poration becomes an easier basis for 
relief, too. In the past, the corporation 
that acquired another by buying _ its 
assets—instead of its stock—could not 
get any allowance for its higher earn- 
ings. Now it will get such an allowance. 
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} Shamrock 


HOUSTON 





Travel-wise visitors to 
Houston 


... find The Shamrock offers 
a memorable experience — all 
they expected to find .. . and 
more. For The Shamrock’s 
warm hospitality, its unex- 
celled service, fabulously good 
food and spacious accommo- 
dations make their stay in 
Houston a travel highlight. 


Plan your Houston visit to take ad- 
vantage of special Week-End Package 
Rates for rooms... three days (Fridays 
through Sundays, or Saturdays through 
Mondays) for $18.00 ($6.00 per day) 
single . . . $24.00 ($8.00 per day) 
for two. 


For reservations 
Teletype: HO-192 Long Distance: Houston LD-! 


GLENN McCARTHY, President 


M. JACK FERRELL, Executive Manager 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT AND 


-IRCL LATION REQUIRED BY 
ACT GRESS AUGUST 1912 
AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF M aR Si 3, 1933, 
AND JULY 2, 1946 


News & World Report, published weekly at Wash 
5, 1951. 


inetoar D. C., for October 5, 
District of Galanos 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the District of Co- 
lumbia aforesaid, personally appeared \nthony R. Gould, who, 
having been duly sworn according = law, deposes and says 
that he is the Business Manager of U. S. News & World Deas, 
and that the following is to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if 
a daily, weekly, semiweekly or triweekly newspaper, the cir 
culation), ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by re mer of August 24, 1912, as 
amended 4 the acts of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946 ( 
tion 537, Postal Li aws and Regula Hone printed on the reverse 
of this form, to w 


1. That the names and addresses of the panier, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: cee 
ates News Publishing Corporation, 24th & '"N ‘St 
Ww ashington 7, D. C.; Editor, David Lawrence, oh i 
Fairfax, Managing Editors, L. Noble Robinson, Washing 
ton. D. C.3 F. Lyman, Be the sda, Md.; Business Man- 
ager. Anthony ote °C ould, Bethesda 










2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name 
and address must be stated and also immediately thereunder 
the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned bya 
corporation, the names and addresses of the Individual owners 
must be given. If owned by a partnership or other unincor 
porated firm, its name and address, as well as those of each 
individual member, must be given.) United States News Pub- 

i F b C8 Bank, New 





3 bh . Lawrence 
Hart, Jr., Mrs. Etienne Lawrence Sturhahn): Marine Trust 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y. (as trustee for Cecilia Lawrence, Ruth 
Lawrence, Ratvthe L. Scheiner, S. L. Scheiner. and D. L 
Scheiner); Ow lL... Seott, Washington, D. C.: Margarete M 
Scott. W: dah lacian: D. C.; G. W. and Buena M. Bryan, Dogue 
Anthony R. Gould, Bethesda, Md.: Mildred A. Gould 





Va.; 3 

Bethesda, Md.; —t, arold M. Wells, W: ‘ashingten, *.3 Ellanor 
C. Lawrence, RFD No. 1. Fairfax, ay We. Bethesda, 
Md.; John H. "aweet. Bethesda, Md.;  Bentkee. aNes w York. N. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other se 
curity holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: Chase Na 
tional Bank, New York Citv (as trustee for Mark Lawrence 
Mrs sawrence Hart, Jr.. Mrs. Etienne Lawrence Sturhahn) 


4. That the two paragraphs next above giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation. the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that Bam said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing afliant’s full knowledge and belief as t 
the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has ™ 
reason to believe that any other person, association, or corpora: 
tion has any interest direct or indirect in ai = stock, 
bonds. or other securities than as so stated 

That the average number of copies of each issue of this 
cabitnies sold or distributed, through the mails or otber 
wise, to paid subscribers during the twelve months preceding 
the date shown above was 440,084, 


ANTHONY R. GOULD, Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2nd day of Ocie 
ber, 1951. 


(SEAL] ELIZABETH M. BARTHEL, Notary Publie 
My commission expires May 81, 1952. 


o U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
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It pays to 


do business in 
New York State 


Is water critical in your opera- 
tions? New York’s high water 
table, three major rivers, plus 
numerous reservoirs, lakes and 
streams meet almost every wa- 
ter need for cooling, process- 
ing, and waste disposal. The 
State will be glad to provide 
detailed information (includ- 
ing analyses) on local water 
conditions. For the facts on 
New York’s water supply or 
any other information that you 
need to guide your selection 
of plants and plant sites, write: 
N.Y.State Dept. of Commerce, 
Room 175, 112 State Street, 
Albany 7, New York. 














A TIME SAVING 
Production “Sool 
OF MANY USES 


For your metal cleaning and finishing jobs, 
you can be time and money ahead by using 
Airless WHEELABRATOR® Blast Equip- 
ment. 

Performance reports from thousands of 
users — many undoubtedly producing parts 
much like your own — reveal amazing 
production increases — in far less time, 
with fewer operators, and at substantially 
reduced cost. 

The WHEELABRATOR has no equal for 
the uniformity and thoroughness of its 
cleaning action and for the range of surface 
finishes it provides. It is remarkably versa- 
tile, too, in solving out-of-the-ordinary 
problems such as deflashing plastic parts, 
facilitating deep drawing operations, reduc- 
ing pororsity of die castings, etc. 

Now, when production is more important 
than ever, learn what a tremendous job the 
WHEELABRATOR can do for you. For 
complete details write for Catalog No. 
74A, 


ENAmerican 


WHEELABRATOR & EQUIPMENT CORP. 
832 S. Byrkit St., Mishawaka 27, Indiana 
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Strikes, fires, storms 
can be figured in 


Relief, moreover, is to be allowed even 
when the purchased company is a part- 
nership or a proprietorship. 

Radio-TV stations are singled out for 
special treatment. Losses on_ television 
broadcasting may have reduced their 
“normal” earnings credit to little or 
nothing. Such stations will find it far 
easier to qualify for relief in the future. 

Newspapers that merge operations 
get special relief. The paper that merges 
with another nearby paper will be al- 
lowed to use the earnings of that other 
firm in figuring its normal profits. 

Other provisions are to provide sub- 
stantial savings for many companies. 

Strikes that occurred in the base 
period will be taken into account in 
figuring normal profits. So will other 





Standard Oil Co. (Calif.) 


INTRASTATE PIPE LINES ... 
... get tax relief 


“physical abnormalities,” such as fires. 
Catastrophes that hit manufacturers 
during the base period—a hurricane, for 
example—will be taken into account. 

Mining companies get still more 
relief—to be applied to sulphur, potash 
and limestone mines. Bauxite mines are 
exempted from the excess-profits tax. 

Other corporations may get aid, 
depending on their situations. Banks, 
lessor railroads, intrastate pipe lines, 
fiscal-year corporations, dealers in securi- 
ties, firms with foreign affiliates, all get 
special-aid provisions. 

Allin all, relief provisions of the new 
excess-profits tax law will mean big sav- 
ings for thousands of firms. Yet these will 
be more than offset by other changes 
for many corporations. 
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are owed, 
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Every business manager is expected 
to repay his salary in terms of results. 


Moopy’s can do just that in man- 

aging your investments. Nine out of 

10 clients stay with us year after 
ear — strong, implicit proof of the 
ind of results achieved. 


For a moderate fee you can enjoy the 
benefits of completely personal in- 
vestment management by a firm with 
the maturity of 35 years’ experience 
in supervising personal and institu- 
tional portfolios. 


A qualified personal adviser, working 
directly under Moody’s Investment 
Committee, will bring to bear all the 
factual and analytical resources of the 
Moody organization in keeping your 
funds valiant and safely invested. 





To receive our new booklet "MOODY'S PER- : 
SONAL MANAGEMENT SERVICE,” simply clip 
this coupon to your letterhead and mail today. 


MOODY'S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 
New York 6 
Los Angeles 14 


NAME 





65 Broadway, 


Hollingsworth Bldg 
105 West Adams Street, Chicago 3 
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CUT SHIPPING COSTS 


USE AIRFREIGHT! 


General commodity rates 
100 pounds, New York to Los Angeles= 








$77 *%0 


AIR EXPRESS 


$gQceo eee 


AIR PARCEL POST 








ONLY 


mm $9131 





SLICK AIRFREIGHT 








\. 


rb Sek 


* including pickup & delivery 
e 


®@ Daily DC-6A Airfreighter Service coast to coast...9 hrs. flying time 
@ Special low commodity rates for many products 
® Regularly scheduled service to principal U. S. cities 


SHIP THE SLICK WAY...AND SAVE! Call the nearest Slick office 
for Airfreight information and pickup and delivery service. 


SS ick PPrmce§ ime. 


3000 N. CLYBOURN ... BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 


A Scheduled Certificated Airfreight Carrier—C.A.A. Approved Aircraft Supply & Service Division | 




















The management staffs, the production staffs, 


the men of science, engineering, 


sales, distribution, 


finance, transportation—these men are cover-to-cover 


readers because they must keep informed on national 


and international trends. 


Advertise your producis and services to more than 


425,000 of America’s top families. 


U. 8. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
H. L. Behlike, Director of Advertising 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 
The Directors of Daystrom, Incorporated 
(formerly ATF Incorporated) on September 
25,1951, declared a regular quarterly dividend 
of 25 cents a share, payable November 15, 


1951, to holders of record October 25, 1951. 





American Type Founders offers the world’s most 
complete line of printing equipment. 

















OPERATING UNITS: 


AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS 
DAYSTROM 
ELECTRIC 
DAYSTROM 
FURNITURE 
DAYSTROM 
INSTRUMENTS 





DAYSTROM 








LAMINATES 









We’ve Been Asked:__ 


ABOUT CHANGES 
IN GAINS TAX 


Are important changes being made 
in the tax on capital gains and 
losses? 


- Yes. There are changes that affect in. 


vestors, speculators, farmers and home. 
owners who sell their old residences and 
buy or build new ones. 


Is the rate of tax on capital gains 
changed? 

No. The maximum rate of tax on long. 
term capital gains stays at what in effect 
amounts to 25 per cent. Under the for. 
mula for figuring this tax, the capital. 
gains tax rate of 50 per cent is applied 
to only one half of the long-term capital 
gain, resulting in a top effective rate of 
25 per cent. Also, there is no change in 
the time that turns a short-term gain into 
a long-term gain. That remains at six 
months. 


How will the investor be affected? 
Beginning January 1, there will be a 
change in the right to offset short-term 
security losses against long-term gains. 
At present, an investor who shows a loss 
on sale of a security held for less than 
six months can offset that loss fully 
against a gain of double that amount on 
a security held more than six months. 
The result is that $1 of short-term loss 
can be offset against $2 of long-term 
gain, since only 50 per cent of the long- 
term gain is taxed. After January 1, the 
$1 of loss can be offset against only $1 
of gain. This is important to people who 
watch investments closely and do some 
shifting in their assets. 


How would the new rule apply ina 
specific case? 
Take, for example, an investor who has 
a short-term capital loss of $1,000 and 
a long-term capital gain of $2,000. Un 
der the old rule, the entire gain would be 
canceled by the smaller loss, for tax pur- 
poses. But it would be different under 
the new rule. Offsetting the loss against 
the gain, on a dollar-for-dollar basis, 
would leave $1,000 of gain. One half of 
that—or $500—would be subject to tax. 


What is the change that affects the 
farmer? 

Changes made here are designed to ease 
the tax on dairy farmers, beef-cattle 
growers and others who sell breeding 
stock. Their profit now from sale of a 
breeding animal will be taxed as a cap 
ital gain, rather than as ordinary it 
come. But loss from such sale can be de 
ducted in full. 


o «CU. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
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Some Higher, Some Lower 


e New tax rules on capital gains 
will apply to 1952 incomes. 


e@ Some changes will raise tax bills 
of those who sell capital assets. 


@ Other taxpayers will benefit from 
treating profits as capital gains. 











—— 


Will the tax savings often be sub- 

stantial for these farmers? 
Yes, particularly for large producers of 
breeding stock. A producer in the past, 
for example, may have sold a bull raised 
on the farm for $1,000. The full amount 
of profit from the sale was treated as in- 
come. In the future, the earnings from 
sale of this breeding animal usually will 
be recognized as capital gain, rather 
than ordinary income, and only $500 
will be subject to tax. The same will be 
tue of heifers or dairy cows where 
they have been owned for more than 
one year. The large producer, with 
heavy sales of animals bred on the 
place, often will effect a substantial tax 
saving where tax officials previously had 
refused to treat breeding stock as a 
capital asset. 


Are only breeding cattle invoivea? 
The change is more extensive than that. 
The capital-gains treatment can be ap- 
plied to profits from sale of “livestock 
held for draft, breeding or dairy pur- 
poses for 12 months or more.” That can 
be sheep or hogs or draft animals. 


What tax benefits do homeowners 
get? 

This is explained somewhat on page 20. 
The change is made to benefit a_tax- 
payer who sells his old home at a profit 
and buys or builds a new one costing the 
same or more than was received for the 
old one. Heretofore, he had to pay a 
capital-gains tax on his profit in the year 
received. Now, this homeowner does 
not have to pay a capital-gains tax un- 
der such circumstances. He must, how- 
ever, buy the new house within 12 
months before or after the sale of the old 
one or start building a new one within 
a year. Another condition is that the 
dd and new homes must serve as prin- 
cipal residences of the taxpayer. 


Does the new rule apply to sales in 
1951? 

Yes, The change applies to sales made in 

1951 and to sales of homes made in 

later years. 


These are the important changes in the 
capital-gains tax rules as they affect in- 
ividuals. In some cases they will mean 
igher tax payments, and in others there 
will be some tax savings. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 


CANADA 





OFFERS an unlimited field 
of industrial and commercial 
opportunities .. . 
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sIGNETU NITY 
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British Columbia, Canada’s most 
Westerly Province, is rich in 
both developed 
The history of 
primary production in Forestry, 


Agriculture, Mining, and Fisheries 


wealth, 
and undeveloped. 


natural 


has been one of steady growth. 
SECONDARY INDUSTRY has 
made such spectacular progress 
that now British Columbia ranks 
as the third industrial Province 
of the Dominion. 


The consistent movement of 
capital to British Columbia  in- 
dicates the faith of industrialists 
in the economic future of this 
fast growing Province. 

British Columbia ranks first in 
Canada in per capita purchasing 
power and national -wealth and 
income. 


Ait 


Re ~ 
Cc LS 


we uit, You to Wurentiqate, 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
timation vt, 0 — 
DEPARTMENT OF TRADE & INDUSTRY 


PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS, VICTORIA, B.C. 
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Hon. Leslie H. Eyres, 


E. G. Rowebottom, - 
inis 


Deputy Minister 
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Business activity is continuing to re- 
cover gradually from its summer low 
point, despite lagging retail sales and 
efforts of retailers and wholesalers to 
liquidate excessive inventories of con- 
sumer goods. 

Factory output rose to 232 on the indi- 
cator in the week ended October 6, up 
4 per cent from July and only 1 per 
cent below the peak of April. 

Business borrowing at banks is expand- 
ing rapidly as seasonal loans come on 
top of loans for defense production 
and plant expansion. Loans to busi- 
ness rose 93 millions at weekly re- 
porting banks in the week ended Octo- 
ber 3, putting the total 1.2 billions 
above the end of July, a gain of 6.5 per 
cent in ten weeks. 

Department-store sales, meanwhile, 
dipped to 286 on the indicator in the 
week ended October 6, as warm 
weather kept autumn shoppers at 
home. 

Reassuring facts about inventories are 
now coming to hand. 

Department-store stocks on September 
1 were only 19 per cent above a year 
ago. That compares with 34 per cent 
above on August 1. The change re- 
flects both a reduction in stocks during 
August of this year and an increase 
during August of last year. Percentage 
increases from 1950 follow: 





Aug. 1,’51 Sept. 1, 51 
Piece goods & textiles 52% +30% 
Women’s apparel & 
accessories 24 +13 


rs 
: ; + 
Men’s & boys’ wear + 29 
4 
+ 


+19 

Furniture & bedding 37 +35 

Rugs & carpets 47 +27 

Appliances +152 +77 
Radios, phonographs, 

TV sets +118 +36 


100) 
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MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity— 








Trade inventories, as the top chart 
shows, have been falling gradually 
and on September 1 were down 1.7 
billions since May. Their September 
1 total of 29.3 billions avas less: than 
a fifth above Sept. 1, 1950. 

Retail inventories fell to 17.8 billions 
on September 1, down 600 millions in 
a month and 1.2 billions, or 6 per 





Business Inventories— 
Trade and Manufacturing 








Manufacturing 





os AS OW CDT FMAM II A 
1950 | 1951 
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Source: Commerce Dept. 


cent, below May. Since May, stocks of 
home furnishings have fallen 16 per 
cent; food, 11; automotive, 9; drugs, 
7; general merchandise, 6. 

Wholesale inventories dropped to 11.5 
billions, down 500 millions, or 4 per 
cent, below May. 

Manufacturers’ stocks, also shown in 
the chart, rose to a record high of 
41.3 billions. That was 600 millions 


RETAIL TRADE 
(COMMERCE) 


(FRB) 


FACTORY 
(FRB) 





above August 1 and 2.4 billions, or § 
per cent, above May. Manufacturers, 
more and more, are producing military 
goods for sale direct to the Govem. 
ment. Their stocks of raw materials 
and work in process can go on rising 
while trade stocks decline. 
Business inventories, in total, dropped 


to 70.6 billions, down 200 millions in ( 
a month. It was the first decline since j 
July, 1950. : 


Growth of business inventories, end- 
ing the third quarter, has cut of 
an important source of demand for 
goods currently produced. The ac 
cumulation of inventories was at a 
rate of 14.4 billions in the second 
quarter. It fell to 8 billions in the 
third quarter. 

Defense production, however, has 
moved in to take up the slack. Nation. 
al-security expenditures of the Gov. 
ernment jumped to a rate of 40.7 bil 
lions per year in the third quarter, up 
6 billions from the second quarter, 
23.6 above a year ago. 

Protection for business inventories is E 


provided by the growing detense pro- fi 

gram. Commodity prices, now stabil. le 

ized, do not threaten inventory losses " 

as they did earlier this year. Purchas- * 
ing power of consumers is being lifted 
month by month. Personal incomes, 
after taxes, rose to a rate of 2257 
billions per year in the third quarter, 

9 per cent above a year ago. 

Liquidation of business inventories as a 
whole is not likely on any large scale 
at this stage. Business has already felt 
the full drop in the rate of inventory 
accumulation. From now on there isa 
better chance that rising defense out 

put will lift total activity. / 

sc 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 
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Ne 

up 
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The best time to 
catch rejects 


Of course inspection work needs good light- 
ing. Yet all you can do at this stage is catch 
mistakes that have already been made. 


,.. 18 before they 
happen 


How much better to prevent errors in the 
first place—and the losses that go with them 
—with proper lighting at the production 
level! Yet this is where 60 % of today’s plants 
are underlighted. 


THE BEST WAY IS WITH “5-WAY IMPROVED” 
G-E FLUORESCENT LAMPS IN YOUR FIXTURES! 


S a result of recent improvements made 
by General Electric lamp research 
scientists, you now get: 


(1) Increased efficiency (improved phosphor) 

(2) Better uniformity (improved processes) 

(3) Less end blackening (purer materials, more 
accurate controls) 

(4) Longer life (new materials and methods) 

(5) Better color rendition (new Deluxe White 
lamps show colors as they really are) 


Workers see better, work better under cool 
fluorescent light with less glare, fewershadows. 
Newest form of fluorescent is G-E slimline— 
up to 8’ long, single pin base, instant starting. 


Call your General Electric lamp supplier. 


FREE BOOKLET! How to light up 
for better production. For your 
copy of “Planned Lighting for 
Industry,”’ write General Electric, 
Department 166- US-10, Nela Park, 
Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


$2) PLANNED 
2) LIGHTING 
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Photos courtesy Thompson Products Co., Cleveland, Ohio 





You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





Ane you tooling for 
“TWO-WAY 4 


The DENISON Engineering Co. 
1209 Dublin Road, Columbus 16, Ohio 


ee ee 





Whether you're tooling up for new defense 
work or for your regular production needs, 
Multipress offers a two-way hedge against 
conversion losses. It will give you faster, 
better, lower-cost production mow, plus 
quick, easy, conversion and highest efficiency 


whenever your production plans change. The’ 


power, control, and flexibility of its fast, 
oil-smooth action make it one of the most 
widely adaptable production tools known. 


Thousands of installations prove this. For 
example, the standard Multipress at left is 
specially tooled for hydrostatic testing of 
rocket bodies. Equipped with a Denison 
Index Table and several hydraulically inter- 
locked auxiliary devices, it puts the rocket 
bodies through the test and approval-stamps 
them—all automatically. Operators merely 
load and unload, at the front of the press. 
Simple tooling changes can adapt this same 
press to hundreds of everyday assembling, 
blanking, broaching, drawing, stamping, 
punching, forming, bending, crimping, 
staking, riveting and related jobs. 


Send for full details on MULTIPRESS and 
its advantages for “conversion unlimited”. 


DENISON 
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FROM ROGUE RIVER VALLE 


on ‘ap 


ORDER 
EARLY 
EXPRESS 
PREPAID 
@ Luscious, large Comice Pears, creamy in 
texture, rich in juicy flavor, make unusual 
and appreciated gifts for family, friends and 
business associates. These world-famous 
pears are grown in our own orchards, care- 
fully selected—individually wrapped. De- 
livered PREPAID in colorful gift boxes to 
all U.S. Express points. Perfect arrival 
guaranteed. Gift card enclosed. Send list 


and we do the rest. 
DELIVERED PRICES (Order by Number) 


No. 1 Deluxe Box (10 to 14 peors) . 2. . 2. 2... $3.35 
No. 2 Deluxe Box (17 to 19 pears) . . . . 1. 4.55 
No. 7 Asst. Fruit Chest (cbout 14 !bs.). . . . . . 6.45 
No. 5 Asst. Fruit Basket (obout 18 lbs) . . . . . 12.95 


For Fruit Club Prices see Catalog. 


Wr 
4 PINNACLE ORCHARDS 











° 
{ 

i i 
i 403 Fir St.. Medford, Ore. : 
r Please send i 
1 0 Boxes as shown on attached Gift List. i 
10 Rush Free Color Catalog. é 
- Name - 
8 Address. | 
De i 
H City, Zone___State r] 
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Special entrance 
from Grand Central 
Terminal ... across the 
street from B&O and Airline 
Terminal... and just a stone’s 


throw to all midtown centers! 
HOTEL 


E. L. SEFTON, President 














in the heart of midtown Manhattan 





News-Lines @ 
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YOU CAN use a new method ip 

figuring the price ceilings on used 
machine tools that you sell. The Office 
of Price Stabilization removes second. 
hand machine tools from its general ceil. 
ing-price regulation and puts them under 
a special pricing order. This sets ceilings 
at percentages of new-tool prices, depend. 
ing on age and reconditioning needed, 


* * * 


YOU CAN disregard price ceilings 
on products that you manufacture in 
your own home if your total sales do not 
amount to more than $1,000 a month, 
OPS raises from $200 to $1,000 the 
maximum that such small manufacturers, 
using no hired help, can sell without 
complying with price ceilings. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out from the Labor 
Department about the latest rules 
on re-employment rights of veterans. 
The Department’s Bureau of Veterans 
Re-employment Rights issues a new field 
letter (No. 15) to bring up to date the 
rules on obligations to reinstate former 
employes after military discharge. 


* * * 


YOU CAN express your views to the 

the Federal Trade Commission on its 
proposals to revise the trade-practice 
rules for the grocery industry. In issuing 
the proposed changes, the Commission 
calls a meeting in Washington, Noven- 
ber 1, to discuss them, Written opinions 
may be submitted to FTC up to Noven- 
ber 1. 


* * * 


YOU CAN disregard reports that the 

Government is about to cut down on 
the uses of aluminum. The National 
Production Authority says there is noth- 
ing to rumors that it is planning an early 
ban on some uses of this metal. 


* * * 
YOU CAN, as operator of a steel- 


distributing warehouse, probably 
count on getting more steel producs 


after the first of the year. NPA issues an F 


order requiring steel producers, after 
January 1, to ship to warehouse distribv- 


tors at least 100 per cent of their aver f 


age monthly base-period tonnages, in- 
stead of the present 85 per cent. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a retail coal dealer, f 


pass on to your customers the recent 
freight-rate increase approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
amounting to a maximum of 20 cents a 
ton. This increase is authorized by OPS. 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions 


YOU CANNOT, as tax accountant 
for a corporation, avoid filing an in- 
formation return showing all dividend 
payments in the previous year. Corpo- 
rations are reminded of this requirement 
by the Treasury, which moves the time 
limit for filing such returns from Febru- 
ary 15 to February 28. The amount that 
can be paid out in liquidation and on 
foreign items before a return must be 
fled is increased from $500 to $600. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to treat as a 

capital gain, for tax purposes, your 
profit from the sale of a car that you 
have used temporarily as a demonstrator 
in your automobile-sales business. The 
Internal Revenue Bureau holds that such 
cars are not property used in trade or 
business, and profit from their sale is 
taxable as ordinary income. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely discharge an 

an employe, under terms of a “union 
shop’ contract, where the employe 
agrees to pay union dues and initiation 
fee but refuses to attend a union meet- 
ing or take an oath of membership. By 
declining to review a case, the Supreme 
Court leaves in effect a court ruling 
that three workers were illegally fired 
for such a cause. The employer and 
the union were held jointly responsible 
for paying back wages to the reinstated 
men. 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer in 

a seasonal industry, always refuse 
to bargain with representatives of your 
laid-off workers during the off season. 
The National Labor Relations Board 
tells one employer that he must negoti- 
ate with representatives of cannery 
workers providing there is reasonable ex- 
pectation that they will be back on the 
job next season. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT expect to obtain a 

license to export plumbers’ brass 
items unless you give the Office of In- 
ternational Trade information about your 
export business during the last three 
years. OIT sets November 15 as the 
deadline for filing these reports. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
Wortp REPorT, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
asic material. 
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PLANT SAFETY 


The supervisor’s importance in any program of industrial 


accident prevention is stressed in our booklet, ‘‘Safety As 
It Applies to Supervisors.’’ Drawn from the wide experi- 
ence and professional knowledge of Marsh & McLennan’s 
safety engineers, the information and recommendations 
presented are being applied by many progressive compa- 
nies in varied industries throughout the United States 


and Canada. Write for your copy today. 


Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 
INSURANCE BROKERS e AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Seattle St. Louis St. Paul Duluth Indianapolis Portland Superior Cleveland Buffalo 


Washington Columbus Phoenix Vancouver Toronto Montreal Havana London 











100 OFFICES 





1,800,000 
Policies 
in force 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


First policy issued 1871 * Head Office: Montreal 
THROUGHOUT 









NORTH AMERICA 





This IBM electronic tube assembly cuts 
through the unknown like a rocket 
through the stratosphere. 


It probes the mysteries of the atom’s 
core; predicts critical wing flutter of fast 
aircraft; traces paths of light through a 
lens system; calculates trajectories of 
guided missiles; plots the course of planets 
for the navigator. 


It calculates payrolls, inventories, costs; 
points out savings of time and money. 


These compact, pluggable units are the 
heart of IBM Electronic Calculators. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 












IBM Electronic Business Machines 
are vital defense weapons in the 
hands of our nation’s industrial 
engineers and scientists. 
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Business Around the World 














LONDON 


»> British bankers and businessmen see nothing to worry about on the U.S. 
business horizon. In fact, these Britons are so confident of the underlying 
strength of U.S. business trends they don't bother to analyze them closely. 
Talking to the men who direct Britain's banks and industries, an American 
observer finds British thinking takes these lines: U.S. capacity in a year or so 





will take care of both defense and civilian needs, barring big war. More U.S. 
inflation? Not thought likely with big crops on hand and consumers no longer on 
a buying spree. U.S. recession? Nothing at all serious in sight. 





>> U.S. buying in world commodity markets, the British say, could be better 
planned, less jerky. British businessmen wouldn't object to steady buying or 
Stockpiling. They didn't like the frantic U.S. buying after Korean outbreak. 
They claim the U.S. upset the applecart for everybody during that period. 

U.S. and Britain together could run most of the world's commodity markets 
on a pretty even keel. London hopes something like that can be done in copper, 
zinc, tin and other products in which both countries are interested. 





>> More U.S. economic aid for Britain? Thinking Britons hope it will not come 
to that. They are proud that their country is off Marshall Plan aid. But they 
keep their fingers crossed. Exporting while rearming will be quite a trick. 

British businessmen are not floating on clouds of optimism just because 
they sniff a Conservative victory in the election on October 25. They want the 
visiting American to realize, no matter how the vote goes, that basic economic 
troubles in their country will be around for a good long while. 





>> Surprising thing is that British businessmen are not deeply discouraged and 
frustrated, in view of crucial weaknesses in the industrial structures. 

For, when you look at some of Britain's interlocking troubles..... 

Electricity is short because big boilers for steam-turbine installation are 
shert. Boilers are short because steel is short. Steel shortage stems, in 
part, from the cut in iron-ore imports late last winter and spring. Shipping 
then had to be diverted to carrying coal, which also ran short at that time. 

Steel scrap is short because Germany has cut down on exports. With scrap 
Short, British steel mills need more coking coal. But that's short. They also 
need bigger quantities of the richer iron ore from Sweden and Morocco. Ships to 
bring in this ore cannot be used to import needed coal from the U.S. Yet Brit- 
ish coal stocks are at precarious levels, if winter weather is severe. 

Railroads are badly undermaintained because they can't hire enough men to 
maintain them. It's doubtful that any heavier coal production than the current 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


output could be moved by the nationalized railroads. That's one reason why coal 
for British industry is being hauled all the way from Calcutta. It at least can 
be discharged directly from ship to London gas works on the Thames. American 

coal ships draw too much water for that. U.S. coal takes scarce rail transport. 


>> Problem keeps coming back to man power. Labor shortage affects the level 
of coal mining, as well as rail service. Defense plants need more workers. Aim 
is to shift 500,000 workers from nonessential industries, which will gradually 
be starved out by raw-material shortages. Catch in that is that British workers 
can't very well move to other towns. Housing is so desperately short. 

Shortages of industrial materials are a terrific headache. Industrialists 
go to great and uneconomic lengths to pick up Supplies. For example, ‘a major 
British rayon producer has made a deal for sulphuric acid with several small 
French chemical firms. This acid is ferried across the Channel in French tank 
cars. Cost to the British rayon producer is much above normal. But, nowadays, 
any method of getting sulphur or its products seems worth the cost. 

In short: No matter where a British businessman turns, the cards seem to be 
Stacked against him. But he isn't taking things lying down. 














>> Gripes about Government controls vary with each business group. 
Industrialists are more resigned to controls than in the U.S. But they do 
have pet peeves, eSpecially controls on capital raising and capital expenditure. 
Material allocations? They're used to them, don't talk much about them. As for 
taxes, industrialists know they have to be high but think they sap incentive. 
Tory plan for an excess-profits tax, though, is a real jolt to business here. 
Shopkeepers tell you they are Sick of filling out endless Government forms, 
but, otherwise, they don't complain much. Competition is not keen. Everybody 


has similar goods to sell. Merchandising is not hard. Shops make a good living. 
The Government often 








Druggists complain about the National Health Service. 
takes a year to make final payment on National Health prescriptions. fThis 
leaves the druggists short of capital, forces them to borrow from the banks. 


>> British farmers also feel put upon by the Government. 

Wage-price squeeze is pinching them. They're told to raise wages of farm 
workers by November 1. But they are not to raise their own selling prices. 

It's an added gripe to one they acquired last spring, when the Government 
ordered them to absorb the increases in costs of producing milk and eggs. 

Effect of that order was to force a shift from milk to beef production, 
where profits are bigger, and from selling eggs to selling poultry. Now, cattle 
Slaughtering is at dangerously high levels. Milk production is dropping off. 
And it takes years to build livestock numbers back up. 

Farm planners, like others in Britain, find their plans going haywire. 














>> Slump in British car sales in Canada is another blow to Britain. 

Sales decline is so sharp that 3,500 British cars are being shipped back to 
England unsold. At that, Canadian imports of British autos have been running 42 
per cent under 1950 imports. But sales in Canada, at 22,500 for first seven 
months of 1951, are only about half those of 1950 for the same period. Credit 
restrictions are blamed. Fact remains that U.S. car sales in Canada, while be- 
low 1950, have not declined as far or as fast as British car sales have. 
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AIR TURBINE STARTER Main Engine Starting 


GAS TURBINE COMPRESSOR 


Source of Power 


FUMATIC POWER! 


An auxiliary power system for aircraft with a record proven 
by 2000 operational hours in the field 


In addition to turbojet, turboprop and rocket 
engines—modern aircraft demand efficient aux- 
iliary power for self-starting, pressurization, 
heating, cooling, the operation of electrical 
systems, radar, radio, hydraulic accessories. 

AiResearch and the Navy Bureau of Aero- 
nautics have developed and proven a low pres- 


sure pneumatic system to supply all these needs 
from a single independent source of power. The 
system utilizes bleed air from small gas turbine 
compressors (or from the main engines) to 
drive air and gas turbine motors, air turbine 
refrigerators and air starters. These units oper- 
ate all mechanical accessories, cool the cabin 
and instruments and start the main engines. 
The system also sup- 
plies air for pres- 
surization, heating 
and anti-icing. 


AiResearch 


It is efficient under all operating conditions. 

Behind this system are: 

1. Eight years of research and development. 
2. Thousands of hours of actual running time 
in AiResearch laboratories, including official 
military qualification tests. 3. Production ex- 
perience and facilities. 4. Application on 15 
different types of jet and turboprop aircraft. 
5. 2000 hours of operation in the field. 

Today this advanced-proven equipment is in 
production. It is available now to supply the 
all-purpose auxiliary power necessary for 
every type of high-speed, high-altitude aircraft 
being built or planned. 

Whatever your problem in the field of 
pneumatic power, 
you are invited 
to consult with 


AiResearch. 


THE GARRETT CORPORATION, 


AiResearch Manufacturing Company, Dept. H-10, Los Angeles 45, California 


© GAS TURBINE MOTOR 





Operates Mechanical Accessories 





REFRIGERATION TURBINE \ 
For Cabin Cooling 
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i IS EVIDENTLY everybody’s business in our gov- 
ernmental system of today to think of ways to spend 
money. 

It appears to be nobody’s business to think of ways 
to save money. 

The shocking truth about the slipshod manner in 
which billions are now appropriated for a diversity of 
purposes has never been driven home to the public. 

There is nobody in Congress and nobody in the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government to represent the pub- 
lic interest as a whole. 

The pressure to spend is described by Senator Doug- 
las, of Illinois, Democrat, in an interview on pages 28 to 
32 of this issue. An almost irresistible force emerges 
from the various departments, agencies and bureaus, 
whose officials appear to have hypnotized themselves 
into believing that almost any public project which 
has merit in it must be authorized. Their duty seems to 
be to make work for themselves or for more Govern- 
ment employees—to increase the power and author- 
ity of their own agencies. 

To screen these recommended expenditures, the Bu- 
reau of the Budget was established, but it is powerless 
against the tides of pressure which come from the de- 
partments in their effort to justify what is being pro- 
posed. How can the Budget Bureau set itself up as a 
judge of the merits of the thousands of complex items 
which find their way into appropriation bills? 

Theoretically, the President represents the public in- 
terest but the task of examining expenditures is too big 
for his small staff or for the Budget Bureau. 


It will be asked: what about Congress, with 
its committees? Wasn’t the legislative branch, un- 
der the Constitution, given control] of the purse strings 
so that what the executive departments proposed would 
be examined and wasteful expenditures would be pre- 
vented by refusing to grant appropriations? 

This, to be sure, was the theory on which our Govern- 
ment was founded. But with the growth of our country 
and the phenomenal increase lately in the size of Gov- 
ernment budgets, even the Appropriations Committees 
of both Houses of Congress cannot cope with the prob- 
lem. As Senator Douglas says, unless a Senator or 
Representative happens to be a member of the relative- 
ly small Appropriations Committee, he cannot possibly 
understand the debates because he cannot know the 
facts about all the measures on which he is voting. 

The executive agencies with their large staffs can put 
up a plausible argument for any proposal to spend the 


(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff members independently of these editorial view) 





NOBODY’S BUSINESS 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


public money. From various sections of the country 
come pressures, too. It is looked upon as almost trea- 
sonable for Senators or Representatives from those sec- 
tions to oppose such spending. Business men also want 
money spent to benefit their areas and they put pressure 
on members of Congress to vote for these appropria- 
tions. Likewise, a Senator who starts to vote against 
proposals from areas other than his own, but urges 
spending for his constituency, is quickly branded as a 
hypocrite and his projects—however worthy—may lose 
the necessary votes of colleagues. 


What is needed is some new agency, Official or 
unofficial, to represent the taxpayers. It should be free 
from any political influences whatsoever. Congress 
should set up a well-staffed agency in the General Ac- 
counting Office, which is the only fiscal bureau that is 
independent of the Executive. It is at present charged 
with the duty of reporting to Congress an annual audit 
of expenditures after they have been made. But Sena- 
tor Douglas says it could also make a “pre-audit”—a 
study before expenditures are voted on. Unquestionably 
there is need for publicity on the reasons why each dol- 
lar is to be spent and how it was spent before and what 
benefit, if any, resulted from the past expenditure. 

But this alone will not suffice. Congress should set up 
a permanent staff of its own to examine and publicize 
proposed expenditures before they are considered by 
the committees. This would afford an opportunity for 
taxpayers’ associations generally to get the facts. 

It seems strange that, with 65 billions a year collected 
in taxes, the citizens should not have formed a national 
vigilance committee with the prestige and public sup- 
port necessary to question expenditures and furnish the 
details to local taxpayers’ associations. If this were 
done, members of Congress would feel some pressure 
from the citizens who want to save money as against 
those who constantly want to increase the spending. 

Even military expenditures should not be immune 
from such penetrating study at all times. 

For we are reaching the saturation point in income 
taxes. When the general public some day wakes up and 
realizes that the value of the dollar is directly related 
to the strength of future taxing power by the Govern- 
ment, there may be a panic of disastrous proportions. A 
run on the dollar—a run on savings bonds, a run on 
Government securities, the collapse of the very heart of 
America’s fiscal strength—could administer to us a de- 
feat worse than any weapon the enemy might bring to 
bear on us in war. 
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Another new development using 


13. F. Goodrich Chemical Company raw materials 
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+ ee new development in sheeting 
made from Geon—beautiful, rich 
embossing on upholstery-weight 
fabrics—is a good example of what 
one manufacturer can do with Geon 
polyvinyl materials. 

You can see how the deep emboss- 
ing adds new decorative beauty with 
its patterns of light and shade to 
make these fabrics more saleable 


than ever! 


Along with this added selling idea, 


B. F. Goodrich 


raw materials only, 


Chemical Company 
does not make this an 
upholstery fabric. on 
We supply —E38£Z Liviiege 


dese of atoms for calles 


Geon gives the product many of its 
advantages—easy washability, long 
wear and high resistance to flame, 
acids and grease—helps to make it 
an ideal upholstery and decorative 
fabric. 

Geon can be processed into many 
other forms, ranging from durable 
heavy flooring to light, tough film 
for shower curtains and raincoats. It 
can be embossed, extruded or calen- 


dered. We make no finished products 


—raw materials only. Write Dept. 
D-11, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Com- 
pany, Rose Building, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. In Canada: Kitchener, Ont. 
Cable address: Goodchemco. 





GEON RESINS e GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS ... the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable. 


GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber ¢ GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers e HARMON organic colors 
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Petroleum ... and The National City Bank of New York 


No nation, no matter what its size, can hope for lead- 


ership in today’s world without access to the products 


of a modern petroleum industry. 


For ours is a civilization of wheels ...and petioleum 
keeps the wheels turning. As a source of power, it 
drives an ever-increasing number of automobile, 
truck, and train wheels; and those modern modifica- 
tions of wheels, ship and airplane propellers. And as a 
lubricant, petroleum alone makes possible the high- 


speed whirring of all the wheels in modern machinery. 


As you might expect, the United States swallows 
petroleum products in Gargantuan gulps .. . in 1949, 
more than seven billion dollars’ worth, wholesale! To 
get these products out of the ground and to. the con- 
sumers’ wheels and gears, the petroleum business 
called upon assets totaling more than 32.5 billion 
dollars. In the process, it paid—and generated —more 
than 3.5 billion dollars in State and Federal taxes. 


Business on this scale calls for banking services of 
comparable scope. This is why you’ll find the great 
petroleum companies and other domestic and world- 
wide corporations turning to The National City Bank 
of New York for day-to-day banking services. This 
Bank’s services are quickly available, in the United 
States and throughout the world. 

In the domestic division National City has 67 


Branches in Greater New York and correspondent 
banks in every state. Overseas it has 54 Branches 


whose people know foreign trade, financing, and local 
conditions. It has correspondent banks in every com- 


mercially important city of the world. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Cory 


First in World Wide Banking 














